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The famous Boardwalk near the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J 


IT’S NO ACCIDENT .. . 
That Atlantic City is often called “America’s 


* 


Convention City.” A year-round seaside resort, it offers, 
in addition to its time-honored and richly deserved 
reputation as an all-weather playground, first class 
facilities for the serious business of a large convention. 
AVA’s 1949 gathering will mark the climax of our 


most successful year - - - 


WILL YOU BE THERE? 
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-COVER PHOTO 


The beautifully situated and strikingly designed building 
on our October cover is the Middlesex County Vocational and 
Technical High School at Woodbridge, New Jersey. This school 
is one of several open to visitors during the Atlantic City 
Convention in December (see the article “Visits to New Jersey 
Schools” on page 21 of this issue of the JOURNAL). 




















STILL ROOM TO GROW ....... Editorial 


Membership in the American Vocational Association 
has reached an all-time high. Predictions were made, 
on the basis of paid memberships through March, that 
we should probably exceed 30,000 memberships this 
year. We did! There is still room to grow, however, 
because we have not exploited all of the sources that will 
produce a greater membership and a stronger Asso- 
ciation. 

The new constitution, approved by the House of Dele- 
gates, Milwaukee convention, December 3, 1948, pro- 
vides the framework around which a larger, stronger, 
more effective, and more democratic Association can be 
built. The divisions provided in the new constitution 
are: Agriculture Education, Business Education, Dis- 
tributive Education, Home Economics Education, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

These divisions will permit and should encourage the 
development of a program of activities which will be of 
optimum benefit to the fields of special interest. 

Each division having a membership of five hundred 
or more in the Association is entitled to a Vice-President 
who shall be a member of the Executive Committee. 
The Distributive Education Division, created by the 
new constitution, has made a drive for members and has 
secured more than the five hundred members necessary 
to secure a vice-president. After having achieved this 
goal the Distributive Education Division must continue 
to drive for new members from among all persons inter- 
ested in the purposes of this Association. Only by in- 
creasing membership can a stronger program of activi- 
ties be developed that will enable the goals and purposes 
of this division, and those of the Association, to be 
achieved. 


The latest report on membership indicates that th: 
Business Education Division may have secured a suffi- 
cient number of members to entitle the division to a 
vice-president who will represent the division on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The field served by this division i: 
large and the potential membership far exceeds the num 
ber necessary to secure a Vice-President who will giv: 
direction to the activities of the division and who wil 
unite their efforts in furthering the work of other divi- 
sions toward the purposes of the Association. 

The Business Education Division as well as the Dis- 
tributive Education Division will have a strong progran 
at the AVA convention in Atlantie City. It is to th 
interest of all members of the Association, no matter to 
which division your membership is assigned, that the 
programs be well supported through attendance. In 
securing good attendance it should be your job, whether 
or not your membership in the Association is in Agri- 
culture Education, Business Education, Distributive 
Education, Home Economics Education, Trade and In- 
dustrial Edueation, Industrial Education, Industrial 
Arts, Vocational Guidance, or Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, to seek out, promote and secure AVA memberships 
in Business Education, as well as in your own division 
Only through strong divisions united for action in th 
purposes of the American Vocational Association can 
we achieve the purposes we all want. 

We do have room to grow! Let’s tap new sources 
and get new members from among all persons interested 
in the purposes of our Association. 


Donovan R. ArmMstronG, Vice-President for 
Distributive Education, 
American Vocational Association. 
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Springfield Trade High School at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, builds its Art courses around large pro- 
fessional projects such as this large, brightly colored 
mural recently completed in the Shriners’ Hospital 
tor Crippled Children in Springfield, This mural is 
the second such project carried out by the school for 
children’s hospitals; the first now brightens the 
walls of St. Mary’s Infant Asylum in Boston. The 
children’s group at right appears directly below the 


Springfield mural and adds additional eye-appeal. 
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A 20-foot rose window, built of transparent plastic 
and dyed in brilliant colors, was a feature of the 
recent New England States Regional Vocational 
Convention held at the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Trade High School. Designed and constructed en- 
tirely by students of the Commercial Art Depart- 
ment, the component parts of the design stem from 
the activities of the school and portray the four 
great academic subjects, extra curricular activities, 
hands at work on the trades taught at Springfield, 
the racial equality so evident in school life, and the 
three areas of vocational education: shop, related, 
and academic work. The overall effect is that of a 
sixteenth century leaded glass window. 








WILLIAM H. ATKINS 
Lecturer in Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Training for Personnel Workers 


N EXTENSIVE inquiry into the training of person- 
nel workers for secondary schools has had some 
rather interesting results. This inquiry did not differ- 
entiate between the vocational and non-vocational 
school, and its results are considered applicable to both. 
The basic premises of this study were that (1) personnel 
work, to be most effective, must be predicated upon ade- 
quate professional training; and (2) institutions of 
higher learning, charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring students to give curriculum instruction, have a 
like responsibility to provide necessary training in 
personnel work. Eighteen school systems, 68 colleges 
and universities and the departments of education of 
the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Washington, D. C., 
participated in this project which employed the follow- 
ing types of normative-survey research: questionnaires, 
interviews, and observations. For purposes of the study, 
the personnel worker was defined as that part of the 
faculty in which resides the administrative authority 
for the organization of a guidance or personnel program 
and the responsibility for carrying out its functions. 

In an effort to learn what were considered desirable 
qualifications for this field, judgments were obtained 
from graduate students, undergraduate students, person- 
nel workers, training officials, and contributions from 
published works. A composite evaluation of this inves- 
tigation established the following preferred character- 
istics for personnel workers. Listed in the order of rela- 
tive weighted importance they are: (1) personality, 
31 per cent; (2) professional competence, 26 per cent; 
(3) intelligence, 17 per cent; (4) social consciousness, 
16 per cent; and (5) character, 10 per cent. 

It was discovered that schools, in order to insure the 
selection of professionally desirable guidance workers, 
are employing a variety of some twenty-five different 
devices. The interview, to be sure, is most frequently 
utilized. Training institutions also referred to the inter- 
view as being used most frequently in the selection of 
candidates. Next in importance, colleges and uni- 
versities consider the candidate’s high school record, 
including school grades, with letters of recommendation 
emphasized as almost parallel in significance. 

In regard to training, as evidenced from secondary 
school personnel workers’ reports, considerable back- 
ground in history and principles of education, educa- 
tional psychology, personality development, social ad- 
justment, and mental hygiene was indicated. Weak- 
nesses were found in labor problems and legislation, 
public relations, socio-economic foundations of educa- 
tion, organization and administration of extra-curricular 
activities, and educational statistics. In the self- 
evaluation of their training, however, more than 50 
per cent of those interviewed asserted that the training 
had been adequate. Twenty-five per cent considered 
the training superior; the remaining 25 per cent, inade- 
quate. 

Three phases of the training of these individuals were 
reported as outstanding: (1) flexibility and breadth of 
programs; (2) internship opportunities; and (3) labora- 
tory experiences. 
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A résumé of the data concerning certification in th: 
guidance and personnel area reveals that 17 states have 
such requirements, while 31 do not. Of these latter 
however, 11 appear to be moving in the direction o 
certification. It can therefore be concluded that ther: 
is a definite trend toward certification in guidance an: 
personnel. 

Some of the other observations that have been brought 
to light and emphasized by the study indicate that train- 
ing institutions, traditionally preoccupied with the re- 
sponsibility of preparing their students to give cur- 
riculum instruction, have long ignored training for per- 
sonnel work in secondary schools. This lack of institu- 
tional concern has, by implication, denied the very 
existence of the personnel area as an educative influence 
State certifying officials, by lack of provision for certifi- 
cation or specific recommendations therefore, have seem- 
ingly concurred in this viewpoint. This professional 
indifference has now become alerted by the impact of 
the foree and meaning of present-day education, and 
has given way to a recognition of the need for personne! 
training. The exigencies of civilization itself over a 
short period of years have demonstrated the need for 
and have helped to bring about this change. 

Personnel training, as a consequence, now shows evi- 
dence of becoming integrated, realistic and functional! 
—intrinsically a part of the total training program for 


all secondary school workers. Hence certification, the 


official recognition of such training, is progressively 
being established throughout many of the states. 

The thirty basic items of preparation for personne! 
and guidance training, as established by this study, con- 
stitute a more than adequate program and are recom- 
mended as the result of favorable responses. These 
items were appraised unanimously by the reporting 
guidance and personnel workers as being totally desir- 
able and the training institutions were in agreement 
in almost every case. The items are as follows: 


Areas of Understanding (Informational): 
History and principles of education. 
Comparative education. 

Socio-economic foundations of education. 
Curriculum construction. 
Problems of secondary school administration. 


Organization and administration of extra-curricular 


activities. 
Labor—problems and legislation. 
Commercial, industrial work experience. 
Family relationships. 
Character education. 
Personality development and social adjustment. 
Educational psychology. 
Mental hygiene. 
Organization and administration of the modern hig! 
school. 
Public relations. 
Supervision of secondary school instruction. 
Theory of test construction. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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GETTING AROUND IN TEXAS— 


Wess JONES 
Teacher-Trainer, Agricultural 
Education, Sam Houston State 

Teachers’ College 





Ray Epps, Itinerant Teacher Trainer at Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas, with his 85 horsepower Luscombe airplane 


AG TEACHER-TRAINER, 
“ATRBORNE” 


HEN you.do in-service training with Vocational 

Agriculture teachers scattered across the broad 
widths of Texas, transportation is one of your greatest 
problems. Ray Epps, Itinerant Teacher Trainer at 
sam Houston State Teachers College,, Huntsville, 
Texas, has found one answer to that problem. It is his 
eighty-five horsepower Luscombe airplane. 

The greatest concentration of Sam Houston graduates 
teach in a three or four hundred mile radius of the 
college in the East Texas area. However, in recent 
vears increasing numbers have accepted jobs in the 
western part of the state. Epps uses his airplane to 
visit these far-away men while other members of the 
department use their automobiles to work with those in 
the East Texas area. 

The pride of the Sam Houston Agricultural Educa- 
tion Department is the continual contact it maintains 
with its graduates, and particularly the attention that 
is given to the men the first year they are on the job. 

Sam Houston Itinerant Teacher Trainers spend the 
greater portion of their time in individual assistance to 
single instructors and a smaller amount in conducting 
extension courses for college credit. Epps, who has 
fifteen years’ experience as a High School Agriculture 
Teacher, recalls with gratitude the visit of a teacher 
trainer during his first year of teaching. “I knew I 
was working hard, but didn’t seem to be accomplishing 
very much. I was about to decide I had better look for 
another profession, but a few words of encouragement 
and a little help gave me the necessary boost to get 
through that first year.” 

Epps notifies vocational agriculture teachers ahead 
of time when he plans to visit them and they meet him 
at a nearby airport. Most of these airports are small 
‘lementary affairs located at the county seat. Once 
the airplane is tied down securely the visit is no differ- 
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ent from those made in an automobile. Sometimes, 
when an airport is not available, a level pasture does 
about as well. Epp’s own pasture is located about 50 
miles from the college, and when he is in that vicinity 
he often flies over in the afternoon to check his Aber- 
deen-Angus. It is a standard “gag” in the department 
that it is never wise to accept a pleasure ride with Epps. 
In twenty minutes he will have you on his Madison 
County farm digging post-holes to pay for the return 
trip! 

In addition to in-service training, Epps uses his air- 
plane in practice teacher visitation. Sam Houston 
seniors spend nine weeks as assistant agriculture teach- 
ers in some high school department in the state. Stu- 
dents aren’t allowed to practice teaching in their home 
towns, but because of the wide variation of Texas agri- 
cultural conditions they are encouraged to go back to 
the general area of their homes. With an increasing 
number of students from West Texas Epps has plenty 
to do, and his airplane helps to get it done. 





ATTENTION! 
STATE VOCATIONAL SECRETARIES 


To avoid non-delivery of the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL during 1950, be sure to include 
street addresses and postal zone numbers on the 
AVA 1950 membership lists. The new member- 
ship year begins on December lst. Please get 
your 1950 AVA membership lists in promptly. 
Send them now! 























Pouring molds prepared by the class. 


Michigan Fo 


Restore Jrade School 


0, 


EBIRTH of foundry pre-employment courses after 

almost two decades of inactivity at Muskegon’s 
Hackley Manual Training High School on February 
15 marked the fruition of more than two years’ effort 
by Michigan founders, educators and industrialists, 
working in collaboration with the Western Michigan 
Chapter of the American Foundrymen’s Society, to pro- 
vide the finest of high school level foundry training 
facilities for Muskegon youth. 

Scores of midwestern foundry notables attended dedi- 
catory ceremonies at the school on February 15 and 
watched the first Hackley foundry class in 18 years 
being put through its paces in all phases of the foundry 
art. Prominent Michigan public officials, headed by 
Mayor Henry J. DeVette of Muskegon, and Dr. Ralph 
Wenrich, head of the State Board for Control of Voca- 
tional Education, watched George W. Cannon, Chair- 
man of the Board of Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co., Muskegon, and Chairman of the project’s 
Donors’ Committee, pour the first mold, and A.FS. 
Past National President Fred J. Walls, International 
Nickel Co., Detroit, shake out the first casting during 
opening day ceremonies. 

More than 50 prominent founders and educators at- 
tended a formal dinner at the Occidental Hotel, Mus- 
kegon, following the ceremonies and witnessed the 
transfer of foundry facilities from the Donors’ Commit- 
tee to the Muskegon Board of Education. Speakers at 
the dinner were Donors’ Committee Chairman George 
W. Cannon; Dr. W. B. Steele, President of the Mus- 
kegon Board of Education, who accepted the donation 
on behalf of the city; Muskegon Superintendent of 
Schools C. W. Bemer; Dr. Ralph Wenrich; Mayor H. J. 
DeVette; AFS National Secretary-Treasurer Wm. W. 
Maloney, Chicago; W. A. Hallberg, Lakey Foundry & 
Machine Co., Inc., Chairman of the Western Michigan 
Chapter of AFS; L. E. Roark, Executive Vice-President 
of the National Foundry Association, Chicago; I. Rich- 
ard Wagner, Electric Steel Castings Co., Indianapolis; 
Harry E. Ladwig, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
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Program 


From Tue AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 


and Robert J. Mason, Muskegon Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Others at the speakers’ table were G. W. Man- 
ning, Principal, Muskegon Senior High School; R. B. 
Warren, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Mus- 
kegon; and E. Huttenga, Director of Vocational Train- 
ing, Muskegon. 

The formal dinner culminated more than two years 
of intensive planning and work on the part of indus- 
trialists and educators of the Muskegon area, cooperat- 
ing with the Western Michigan Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Society, the Muskegon Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and state and city groups. 

Begun in 1946 as the result of a survey which showed 
that 22 per cent of the employed persons in the Mus- 
kegon area were on the payrolls of foundries or allied 
enterprises, the movement to revive foundry courses 
at the Hackley School after 18 years of dormancy was 
started cooperatively between the Muskegon Board of 
Education and the foundry group of the Muskegon 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


At that time, the Hackley Manual Training High 
School’s foundry equipment consisted of a small cupola, 
two molding benches, a small tumbling barrel and a 
grinder. 

The foundry group appointed an engineering sub- 
committee to prepare plans for a completely modern 
foundry layout, and to estimate the cost of equipping 
such a project. Foundries throughout the Muskegon 
area offered the services of their skilled engineering per- 
sonnel for this purpose and plans were submitted within 
a few months for a model foundry, complete with the 
most modern foundry and safety equipment. As an 
example of the thoroughness of the remodeling, when 
the plans were ultimately carried out, a brick surface 
was laid over the old concrete floor, a modern wash- 
room with showers and lockers was added, and every 
possible device for the safety of the students was in- 
stalled. The subcommittee was headed by E. W. 
Beach of Campbell, Wyant & Cannon. 
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The mechanical equipment includes an _ electric 
furnace, to enable daily casting demonstrations to be 
held; hand and pneumatically operated molding ma- 
chines; a shot-blast cleaner; modern molding benches 
with complete equipment for each student; and a 
mechanical sand mixer. A complete laboratory for 
sand and core testing was also installed. The cost of 
renovating Hackley’s dormant foundry department 
was estimated at $20,000. 


Organize Donors’ Committee 


Following acceptance of the subcommittee’s plan and 
cost estimate, a separate Donors Group was organized, 
independent of the Muskegon Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, consisting of executives of local foundries, foundry 
equipment manufacturers, building and steel fabricat- 
ing organizations and trucking firms, all of whom con- 
tributed. School executives were appointed to the 
committee to speed up exchange of information 
between school and industry. 

Headed by George W. Cannon, its members, repre- 
senting over 50 contributors, are as follows: 

R. J. Mason, Secretary-Treasurer, Muskegon Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. O. Ostergren, President, 
Lakey Foundry & Machine Co.; Adam Pyle, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pyle Pattern & Mfg. Co.; Otto 
Seyferth, President, West Michigan Steel Foundry Co., 
later represented by James R. Seyferth; Paul M. 
Wiener, President, Paul M. Wiener Foundry Co.; 
tichard B. Warren, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Muskegon; and Edward Huttenga, Director of voca- 
tional training, Muskegon. The Western Michigan 
Chapter contributed the proceeds of its annual outing 
last summer. 

With the necessary funds pledged and plans ap- 
proved, the Muskegon Board of Education took over 
the task of preparing the building and installing the 
equipment approved by the Donors’ Committee. Next 
in importance was the engaging of an instructor for the 
course. Adrian J. Archambault, a qualified journey- 
man foundryman, who had spent the last seven years 
as a circuit foundry instructor for Wisconsin’s State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, was selected 
ior the position. 


AFS Chapter Acts as Advisor 


In order to continue the cooperative supervision of 
the school by experienced foundry personnel, the West- 
ern Michigan Chapter of the American Foundrymen’s 
Society was asked to provide special advisory subcom- 





Notables present at the Hackley School’s foundry opening day 
ceremonies were, left to right, A. F. S$. National Director Frank C. 
Riecks, Ford Motor Co.; L. E. Roark, National Foundry Association; 
A. F. S. National Secretary-Treasurer Wm. W. Maloney; |. R. Wagner, 
Electric Steel Castings Co., Indi polis; H. E. Ladwig, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; and G. W. Cannon, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Company. 








Members of Western Michigan's Advisory Contact Committee to the 
Hackley Manual Training High School are, left to right: G. W. Myers, 
West Michigan Steel Foundry Co.; Chapter Director E. G. Grant, Paul 
Weiner Foundry Co.; Chapter Chairman W. A. Hallberg, Lakey 
Foundry & Machine Co.; and Director H. C. DeMent, Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon. 





Instructor explains some fine points of making a core to a student; blast cleaning castings. 
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mittees, consisting of two or three members each, whose 
duties are to assist the foundry school manager- 
instructor at his request from time to time. These 
subcommittees cover such classifications as: general 
foundry work, sand and sand mixing, sand laboratory 
work, core making, molding, patterns, melting and 
pouring, cleaning, grinding and shot blasting, inspec- 
tion, electrical equipment, mechanical equipment, pur- 
chasing, chemical laboratory, and time standards. 

Curricula of the Hackley Manual Training High 
School are briefly as follows: 

In the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, eight units 
of exploratory work in various shop practices, includ- 
ing those of the foundry, are offered. These units vary 
in length with the subject being covered; foundry 
training is elementary and devoted to basic principles. 

In the tenth grade the student prepares himself for 
the trade of his choice, based on his experiences at the 
junior high level. He then takes two semesters of re- 
lated courses, called the “industrial cycle,” which 
includes training in mechanical drawing, patternmak- 
ing, foundry, machining and finishing. 

At the eleventh-grade level, the student enters the 
foundry practice class, taking a half hour’s instruction 
cach day in all foundry operations, from sand prepara- 
tion through pouring molds, and is thoroughly grounded 
in laboratory technique. 

When the student reaches the twelfth grade he is 
permitted to take an advanced course consisting of 
three hours of foundry practice each day, and thus upon 
graduation from the school is equipped to become a 
skilled workman in whichever field of foundry operation 
he is best fitted for by aptitude. 

In addition to formal class training, it is also planned 
to present foundry films and to conduct local plant 
visitations. The committee further hopes to arrange 
a schedule of prominent speakers to address classes on 
various fields of foundry practice in more detail than 
is covered in the regular classroom lectures. 

From this comprehensive program it can readily 
be seen that the farsighted efforts of the Michigan 
founders, educators and industrialists who have con- 
tributed to the rehabilitation of the Hackley School 
Pre-Employment Foundry Course will pay thousand- 
fold dividends in attracting “new blood” to the found- 
ries of the Muskegon area—alert, highly trained young 
men equipped to do an intelligent job in “Making the 
Foundry a Good Place to Work.” 








SUMMING IT UP... 


“Vocational education is an integral part of the 
whole educational system. It is good education, 
good sociology, good economics, and good democ- 
racy. Proper vocational training is a direct aid 
in eliminating crime and juvenile delinquency 
and creates contentment for which a normal hu- 
man being longs. Economic independence for the 
individual attained through his own skill and un- 
derstanding, his own industry and his own thrift, 
is fundamental to American democracy. It should 
be obvious to anyone, regardless of political belief 
or affiliation, that the economic gains in this coun- 
try must be won on the social frontiers of the 
underprivileged, and that great gains of the 
future must be made, not through the man who 
already has but, with his cooperation, extending 
opportunity to the man who has not. With the 
type of education that reaches out into the lives 
of the people, there will be found harmony, unity, 
cooperation, and a better relationship prevailing. 
It builds morale and inspires people to better 
their living conditions. Through proper voca- 
tional training, business, farm life, industry, and 
every phase of activity will be developed and 
improved.”—Shelby M. Jackson, Louisiana State 
Superintendent of Education. (From Mr. Jack- 
son’s “Progress Report on Public School Educa- 
tion-in Louisiana,”’ made at the 12th Annual Con- 
vention of the Louisiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, March 7, 1949.) 
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New AVA Vice President For 


Home Economics Education 
L. H. Dennis 


As previously announced in the September is- 
sue of the JournaL, Dr. Maude Williamson of 
Colorado has received a two-year appointment 
with the Army Educational Organization in Japan 
to assist in the development of a program of home 
economics education for Japan. Dr. Williamson 
has already taken up her duties in Japan. Because 
of this, she felt it necessary to resign as AVA 
Vice President representing home economics edu- 
cation. Dr. Williamson has been an able repre- 
sentative in the field of home economics educa- 
tion on the AVA Executive Committee. 

The AVA Executive Committee, upon the rec- 
ommendation of Dr. Williamson, has appointed 
Mrs. Eva W. Scully as AVA Vice President for 
the field of home economics education for the 
period ending with the Atlantic City AVA Con- 
vention. In accordance with the provisions of 
the AVA Constitution, the House of Delegates will 
elect a vice president for the field of home eco- 
nomics education at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion. This election will be for a one-year period, 
the unexpired portion of Dr. Williamson’s term. 
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Television Presents a New Advertising Medium— 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION MEETS A TRAINING NEED 





S. Rex Gorton, Coordinator, Distributive Education, 
San Diego Vocational High School & Junior College 


HOSE of us engaged in Distributive Education find 

it to be an extremely challenging type of education. 
One reason for this fact is that we must search contin- 
ually within our community to determine if there are 
cceupational areas in which a training need may exist 
hut which is not being met. Such a need appeared 
recently in San Diego with the inauguration of regular 
television transmission from a local station. Business 
firms were quick to take advantage of this new adver- 
tising opportunity. Persons were selling and prepar- 
ing ads for television broadcasting. Wasn’t this an 
entirely new problem in merchandising with which local 
people were not too familiar? The school was training 
television technicians and television receiver salesmen. 
However, no training was available for persons engaged 
in television advertising or those persons who would 
shortly be directly concerned with this rapidly growing 
new kind of advertising. Upon inquiry, business firms 
and advertising agencies’ personnel expressed a real in- 
terest in studying television advertising. 

Having determined the need, the next step was to 
find an instructor for a course. The sales manager of 
the local television station was contacted for sugges- 
tions, and he suggested the television director of a local 
advertising firm. This specialist was contacted and he 
appeared to be the answer to the instructor problem. 
He was interested and well qualified. He had a pleas- 
ing personality and had extensive experience in tele- 
vision as a writer, producer, and director. Since the 
class would be made up of people from other advertis- 
ing agencies, the question arose as to whether his firm 
would allow him to pass on his highly specialized 
knowledge to competitors. Luckily his firm took the 
attitude that it pays to educate your competitor, be- 
cause in so doing you raise the professional standing 
of the entire industry which in turn benefits you. 

The next step was to plan the length and content of 
the course. Since most persons enrolling would be en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the subject, it was decided that 
they would probably benefit more from a short over- 
all introductory type program rather than an intensive, 
detailed program. This approach would allow for gen- 
eral orientation in a field whose characteristics have 
not been fully defined nor established. Furthermore, 
a longer, more detailed course could be presented later 
on as the need arose. 

An institute program of two 2-hour meetings on 
Monday night was scheduled. Monday night was the 
one night of the week when there was no local tele- 
vision broadcast and people from the trade would be 
free to attend. It was agreed that the Distributive 
Education Coordinator would act as the institute leader, 
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with the television specialist serving as the featured 
speaker and authentic spokesman on the subject. As 
an additional informative feature, arrangements were 
made for the appearance of a local producer of tele- 
vision motion pictures and the sales manager of the 
local television station. 

The institute was an immediate success. Attendance 
for the two meetings averaged 36 students, all of whom 
were employed in advertising and interested in learning 
more about television as a medium, in order that they 
might be better prepared to deal with it in the course 
of their work. 

Topics covered included: Tools of the Trade, How to 
Figure Cost, Package Programs, Preparing for Future 
Developments, Important Findings from Past Expe- 
rience, The Best Type of Program to Attract Attention, 
and The Role of Live Advertising and Film Advertis- 
ing. The television motion picture producer showed a 
one-minute television advertising motion picture and 
analyzed it from the standpoint of script preparation, 
production, cost and sales value. 

At the second session, four out-of-town visitors, sta- 
tion personnel from a Los Angeles station, made up a 
panel which discussed various phases of television 
broadcast in relationship to television advertising. The 
local station sales manager discussed cost, number of 
receivers in the local market, and gave reasons why ad- 
vertisers should use television now instead of waiting. 

At the conclusion of the institute an evaluation ques- 
tionnaire was handed each member. Questions in- 
cluded: On what subject in television advertising would 
you have liked to have spent more time? Would you 
be interested in a more extensive program? What 
could have been done to improve the institute you have 
just completed? 

In their answers the students recommended the fol- 
iowing: That the subject be studied in more detail, 
that there be a greater use of visual aids, that they visit 
a studio to see a live broadcast being arranged, that a 
careful analysis of one or more outstanding commercial 
programs be included, and that a project in which the 
members of the class would develop a television com- 
mercial be worked out. 

We in Distributive Education are in a challenging 
program. Uncovering training needs and developing 
training courses which meet community needs is a really 
satisfying experience, as well as an obligation and a 
necessity if we are to fulfill our responsibilities to edu- 
cation. To be prompt and ready in our response to 
new community needs is a measure of our value in the 
educational function and a significant demonstration 
of the practical values to community living inherent in 
vocational education. 
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ivers 
of grass... 


‘Rivers of grass” flow across this country. Mil- 
lions of cattle and lambs have spent the spring 
and summer turning grass into meat. Now they 
are ready for roundup and shipment. So in 
October they move to the markets—in a great 
flood of livestock. Many go direct from the range 
to meat-packing plants. Others go to the feed lots 
to be grain-finished. But, either way, these meat 
animals are mostly grass—which folks cannot eat 
—converted into appetizing, nourishing meat for 
people. They are adding greatly to the health and 
wealth of the nation. Without this “livestock 
economy,” in which you and we are engaged, 
779,000,000 acres of our United States would pro- 
duce little food for human use. 


Whether you ship your cattle and lambs early 
or late—whether it’s to Chicago, Ft. Worth, Den- 
ver or any of scores of other markets—you’ll find 
buyers there to bid for them. With many others, 
Swift & Company helps provide the year-’round 
daily market which is as essential to your busi- 
ness as it is to ours. 


Your grass, turned into meat, is a vital raw 
material of all meat-packing operations. There is 
keen competition for it. Every meat packer and 
commercial slaughterer (and there are more than 
18,000 of them in the United States) must have a 
regular supply of meat animals. Each buyer 
knows the high bid gets the animals. He knows 
also that his own price range is set by supply and 
demand. He sees your steers and lambs as so 
many pounds of meat and by-products. The price 
you are offered for your livestock is governed by 
what the meat packer can get for the meat and 
the by-products. 





Soda Bill Sez... 
The communist believes no man should 
be rich; the capitalist believes no man 
should be poor. 





That big machine, 
City Cousin hears, 
Is the kind 
that pulls off ears! - 
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Your Markets 
for Meat 


In the early days of our coun- 
try, livestock was produced 
close to the point where it was 
eaten. But as the population grew, those condi- 
tions changed. Today two thirds of the people live 
east of the Mississippi, while two thirds of the 
livestock is produced west of that river. To bridge 
that gap of more than 1,000 miles is no small job. 
Millions of head of livestock must be processed 
and the meat distributed to where it is wanted. 
The facilities of nationwide meat packers provide 
you with markets for your meat animals; move the 
meat to cities and towns where it is in demand. 


Swift & Company, and other nationwide meat 
packers, sell meat to retailers wherever there are 
people who want to buy it . . . no matter how far 
that may be from your farm or ranch. We bring 
you the benefit of national, rather than local, de- 
mand. This means that, in selling your livestock, 
you choose between the price created by local de- 
mand, or the price created by the national demand 
of millions of meat eaters. 





We work hard to encourage people to serve 
meat oftener—to eat more of it . . . And we are 
proud that our nationwide system is one of the 
most efficient low-cost food distribution systems 
in the United States. 


* P.M. JARVIS 
Vice-President 
Swift & Company 








Swift & Company ciicaco's tumors 
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Supplement 
that Poor Forage 


by Robert D. Rasmussen 

New Mexico A. & M. College 
Dried-up pastures and winter SD. Resse 
weather create the same feeding 
problem for the cattleman. They simply mean that 
you have lower quality feed and less of it. And you 
have little choice as to what you can do about it. 
You can let the cattle eat what they can find. In this 
case you’re likely to take a weight loss on your cows. 
You’ll also take a chance on a weak calf crop. Or you 
can feed a supplement. If you feed enough of the 
right kind, your cows and unborn calves will come 
through in good, healthy condition. 

California experiments on deficient range showed 
the cow herd that got a protein supplement produced 
a 91% calf crop. Cows on similar range, without a 
supplement, produced a 61% calf crop. Arizona found 
that feeding supplement increased the weight of the 
calves at birth by 10 pounds. 

The amount of supplement needed varies. Cows 
carrying calves, and young stock require more pro- 
tein than open cows or mature animals. A safe rule to 
follow is to watch the condition of the stock. Keep 
them healthy and thrifty. 

Research by the New Mexico agricultural experi- 
ment station shows that during the winter months 
range forage is most critically short of phosphorus as 
well as protein. While some of the cake supplements 
are high in phosphorus as well as protein, most 
ranchers over the state are using mineral supplement 
for year-’round use. A mineral supplement contain- 
ing at least 6% phosphorus should be made available 
at all times to range cattle. Experiments have shown 
that year-’round use is better and more profitable 
than seasonal use. 

Here’s a goal for cattlemen. Use whatever kind 
and amount of supplement is nec to keep your 
cattle healthy and thrifty. (Editor’s Note: The prin- 
ciples of animal nutrition discussed above apply in all 
parts of the country.) 
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Quotes of the Month 


““We, as ranchers, are not sufficient unto ourselves. 
In fact, we are only the beginning of the beef line. 
Of equal importance are the feeder, the processor, the 
distributor and the consumer. Disregard the rights 
or welfare of any of these, and sooner or later we 


suffer.” 
Sam R. McKelvie 
Pres. Sandhills Cattle Ass’n 


“He gave it for his opinion that whoever could make 
two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politi- 
cians put together.”’: 


Gulliver’s Travels (written in 1726) 


Martha Logani Recipe for 
SAUSAGE AND CORN BREAD 
(Yield: 6 servings) 


1 Ib. pork sausage meat 1 tsp. soda 
1% cups corn meal 1 cup sour milk 
Ya cup sifted flour 1 egg 
Ya tsp. salt 2 tbsp. pork sausage 
1 tsp. baking powder drippings 


Brown pork sausage meat thoroughly in heavy skillet (about 9 
inches in diameter). Drain off drippings. Sift together corn meal, 
flour, salt, baking powder, and soda. Combine egg and milk and 
heat until well combined. Add 2 tablespoons drippings to milk and 
egg mixture. Pour liquid into dry ingredients and stir just until well 
mixed. Pour batter over pork sausage in heated skillet. Bake in 
moderately hot oven (450 °F.) until well browned, about 30 to 35 
minutes. Serve hot as main luncheon dish. 
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e e NUTRITION 1s OUR 


BUSINESS — AND YOURS e@ e@ 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Pht from the German , | yo Sponsored by 
ie en ae Homemaking i 


LL vocational homemaking teachers will be inter- 

ested in reading letters from the two German home 
economics teachers who are studying at Drexel Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia and at Buffalo State Teachers 
College in New York. Because so many of us feel 
that we have had some part in the project, we are 
thrilled to know that Miss Roth and Miss Herpel are 
really here and are having a rich experience studying 
home economics in American colleges. I am sure that 
each and every vocational home economics teacher is 
interested in their welfare and their progress. 

Miss Roth’s letter follows: 


Dear Vocational Teacher: 

I am very pleased that I can write you a few words, 
because I know you are all interested in my work in 
the United States. 

I arrived the end of January, just a few days before 
my semester started. 

I wanted to get acquainted with your school system, 
the development of home economics here, your teacher- 
training situation and your teaching methods. 

To get this view I have taken special courses here at 
Buffalo State Teachers College, and talked with stu- 
dents about their education. I have individual confer- 
ences with my teachers, in which we discuss special 
problems about all fields in home economics and the 
life here in America and we try to find ways to solve 
our specific German problems. 

I have observed in many classes and visited several 
types of schools in Buffalo and the surrounding area. 
I have seen the students participate in schools and the 
student teachers’ work. 

To get over the European idea that most of the people 
here are rich, I attended some classes in finance, where 
we discussed the average income of an American family. 
I am especially glad that I have been able to visit many 
families here with different social backgrounds. I made 
a few home visits with home economics teachers; I have 
been invited to a few farms; I visited in a village and I 
have seen many families here in Buffalo. So I think I 
know how you really live and work, what you do and 
how you manage your time. That is so important for a 
good understanding. I will tell this to my German 
friends and the girls who have not had this opportunity 
to come here as well as to the girls I expect to teach 
after I have finished my education, because the average 
German knows America only through the American 
movies. If we know each other better, the greater will 
be the possibility of a peaceful world. 

I spent one week in Cornell University during Farm 
and Home Week. It gave me some ideas of how to 
reach adults, especially people on farms and home- 
makers. It improved my knowledge about teaching 
methods a great deal; I saw the many ways to get 
grown-ups interested. I was particularly enthusiastic 
about the excellent exhibits and I collected a number of 
bulletins and pamphlets to take home with me. Most 
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Mary GILLESPIE 
Editor for Home Economics Education 


of our books in Germany are old and books are not 
available on many subjects. 

Ithaca is such a beautiful part of the country and 
Cornell is one of the most famous universities of the 
States. I was thrilled by these huge modern buildings 
in this lovely scenery as well as by Farm and Hom 
Week. The last week I spent a few days trip in a small 
village in the southern part of New York State. I visited 
the centralized schools in two villages. Both ha 
very new, but different home economics department: 
and I was particularly interested in them. I had the 
opportunity to visit a few homes. One of the higl 
school students wanted to refurnish and decorate hei 
living room for her home experience and all the stu- 
dents went there and we discussed this problem. 

This last trip gave me a very nice picture of the 
active life in a small community, of their clubs, so- 
ciety, churches and intellectual activities. From my 
experiences here, I have gained a broader impression 
of what home economics really means. It is much more 
important than just sewing and cooking; it include: 
all fields of family life. And because the homemake 
influences the family life and the family influences the 
community, the best possible education should be avail- 
able for homemakers and for the teachers, who trai 
homemakers the world over. 

I am so glad that I will teach home economics i 
school and to be able to tell the girls that it is still 
worth while to live if we work all together for a bette 
world—towards our goal: a happy family. 

Inse Roru. 


Studying at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, is Miss 
Ursula Herpel, whose comments on her stay in th 
United States follow: 


To those who made it possible for us to come! 
Dear ladies: . 

At least there seems to be a possibility to thank all 
the Home-Economics teachers who by their contribu- 
tions made it possible for Ilse Roth and me to come ti 
the United States for a six months’ period of study. 

A little more than two months I am here now, in 
this country of yours and as I have found nothing but 
friendliness and helpfulness everywhere I am already 
well adjusted. I feel very privileged to be allowed tc 
continue study at the Drexel Institute of Technology 
after having finished my teacher training in Germany 
I have learned already many things which I hope will 
be useful for many at home after my return. 

When accepting your very kind invitation to come 
to the United States for studying I knew that I took 
over responsibility. And I was willing to do so. I knou 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Vocational Education in German 


GEORGE W. WARE 


Chief, Vocational and Agricultural Education Section 
Education Branch, E&CR Division, OMGUS * 


HE educational system of any country is difficult 

to explain to the people of another. This is espe- 
cially true of German education, which is complicated 
by a multiple-track system from the fourth grade to the 
university. At the end of the fourth school year, when 
pupils average ten years of age, they must decide 
whether their future vocations will be in the professions 
or elsewhere. 

Masses Receive Vocational Training 

Approximately 80 per cent, primarily youth from the 
less favored economic and social classes, necessarily 
choose to continue in the elementary school for another 
four years and complete their formal education. After 
once making this decision, it is practically impossible 
for them to change their educational program and to 
attend a higher institution of learning at a later date 
if they aspire to do so. 

The remaining 20 per cent—primarily the children of 
the rich, the socially elite, educators, and government 
officials—leave the main stream at the age of ten and 
enter the academic schools in preparation for later 
professional training. Only for this favored few exists 
an opportunity for higher education, but a majority of 
them never reach the university as they drop out and 
cnter some type of vocational school. 

The first group of 80 per cent, who represent the 
working class primarily, necessarily continue in the 
elementary school for another four years through the 
seventh or eighth grade or until they reach the age of 
fourteen. It is then at the age of fourteen that most of 
this large group are required to attend the part-time 
vocational schools (Berufsschulen) from 3 to 8 hours 
per week, 40 weeks a year, for two to four years, de- 
pending upon the vocation. Most of them attend trade, 
industrial, commercial, and home economics vocational 
schools and receive about 6 to 8 hours of training per 
week for three years. During this period those who can 
find places work 4 or 5 days a week as apprentices 
in their vocation, usually under the direction of masters 
in the trade concerned. The farm boys and girls, who 
represent about 25 per cent of the total enrollment of 
part-time vocational students, attend school oniy 3 or 4 
hours a week for two years as arule. As to be expected, 
some of the trade and commercial training in the larger 
communities is well organized and thorough, while that 
for the rural youth is generally of poor quality and 
short duration. 





*The author, a former vocational educational instructor, 
county extension agent, and experiment station superintendent, 
ias served throughout the occupation as agricultural or voca- 
tional education specialist of the US Occupied Zone of Germany, 
nd in this position has gained a broad experience in German 
education and agriculture —Ed. 
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FOTO SCHADE, BAD NAUHEIM, GERMANY 


George W. Ware 


In addition to the compulsory part-time vocational 
schools (Berufsschulen), a small per cent of students 
between the ages 14 and 18 attend full-time vocational 
schools (Berufsfachschulen), which require tuition and 
are generally well equipped and staffed. There are also 
a number of higher special vocational schools (Fach- 
schulen} which are accessible to especially interested 
and qualified students who have gone through the part- 
ume or full-time vocational schools. For the most part, 
mature students who are preparing to be masters attend 
the Fachschulen. It can be seen, therefore, that the 
German educational system places great emphasis upon 
vocational education as is evidenced by the fact that 85 
to 90 per cent of all students eventually attend voca- 
tional schools of one kind or another. 

In all categories and levels of vocational education, 
emphasis is placed upon techniques and methods, and 
limited time is devoted to civie education and -the 
broader social aspects of the vocation. It is in this 
area of social education that Military Government be- 
lieves much improvement can be made. 

MG Vocational Staff Limited 

The present Military Government vocational educa- 
tion staff of the US Zone of Germany is limited to six 
specialists, namely: Alton D. Hill, Bavaria; Harold 
Robinson, Wuerttemberg-Baden; Lowell Henning and 
Miss Susan Burson, Hesse; J. E. McDaniel, Bremen; 
and the writer, OMGUS. In addition, however, some 
of America’s leading vocational educators have been 
invited to Germany for short periods to assist and 
advise Military Government and German vocational 
officials on special problems. Those who have served 
as visiting consultants in vocational education include 
Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota State Director of Voca- 
tional Education and Secretary for the National Asso- 
ciation of Vocational Directors; Henry C. Bennett, 
President of Oklahoma A & M College; Howard C. 
Fetterolf, Chief of Agricultural Education, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction; Howard B. 
Gunderson, President of Salt Lake Vocational Schools; 
Emil O. Toews, Director of Santa Monica Technical 
School; Chas. E. Scott, President of State Teacher’s 
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College, Dickinson, North Dakota; Harry W. Lawson, 
Director Michigan Veteran’s Vocational School, Pine 
Lake; Miss Edna Amadon, Chief of Home Economics, 
US Office of Education; Miss Katherine Holtzclaw, 
Georgia State College for Women; Homer J. Smith, 
Professor of Trade and Industrial Education, University 
of Minnesota; and M. D. Mobley, Georgia State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education and former President of 
the AVA. Franklin J. Keller, Director of Metropolitan 
Vocationa! High School in New York; H. G. Shields, 
Teacher Training Specialist, University of Chicago; 
Emil Toews; and John George Miller, Principal of the 
Wiggin’s Trade School, Los Angeles; are former staff 
members. 

The policy of this small group, along with Military 
Government officers in other areas of education, is to 
persuade the German educators and administrators, 
labor and industrial leaders, and parents to provide 
more extensive and liberal vocational education oppor- 
tunities for the masses. 


Vocational Educators Are Liberal Minded 


Fortunately, vocational educators are the most re- 
ceptive and liberal minded category of teachers in 
Germany. They are searching for ways and means to 
improve techniques and consequently are willing to 
accept new ideas on pedagogy. In addition to other 
measures, Military Government hopes to improve gen- 
eral educational standards in Germany. by modifying 
and extending the vocational program with the aid of 
open-minded vocational leaders. 

Thirty leading vocational teachers and administrators 
from the US Occupied Area of Germany spent April, 
May and June of this year in the US making an in- 
tensive study of the administration, philosophy and 
teaching techniques employed in America. They re- 
ceived a very warm welcome and were definitely im- 
pressed with the fine equipment and up-to-date teach- 
ing methods. They were somewhat amazed, however, 
that vocational education in America is on a voluntary 
basis, and that such a liberal quantity of general educa- 
tion is available to vocational students. Through ex- 
changes of this kind it is hoped that the deficiencies of 
German vocational education can be corrected. 

MG Objectives in Vocational Education 

The over-all Military Government objective of voca- 
tional education is to provide both male and female 
students in all vocations, educational opportunities of 
a quality and duration which not only guarantees the 
continuation of high standards of technical skills, but 
also insures the broadening and deepening of civil and 
cultural growth of the youth in vocational schools along 
democratic lines in order that they will become well- 
rounded citizens as well as skilled producers. It is urged 
that all vocational students be given an opportunity to 
achieve as high an occupational level—trade, semi- 
professional, or professional—as their personalities, 
aptitudes, skills and general abilities will permit. 





Implementation of Objectives 

In implementing this program, Military Government 
is advising and assisting German vocational educational 
officials, teachers, aprents, foremen, and representatives 
of trade, commerce, and labor to: 

1. Insist upon equal opportunities for all vocational 
groups. 

2. Eliminate the traditional discriminatory economic 
or social caste system which works an injustice upon 
students in many vocations. 

3. Encourage local groups and agencies to provide 
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more adequate facilities for proper instruction. 

4. Provide desired legislation or ministerial decrees 
which will give more uniform opportunities for both 
sexes in all vocations. 

5. Provide present teachers and those in preparation 
with instruction of a quality and duration which will 
improve their attitudes, knowledge, vocational skills, 
and techniques of instruction in keeping with the spirit 
of well-rounded vocational education. 

6. Establish organically integrated vocational educa- 
tional curricula which will not place pupils at a dis- 
advantage when seeking additional education or ad- 
mission to higher institutions of learning. 

7. Strengthen the present counseling system by train- 
ing vocational counselors to consider individual apti- 
tudes in connection with occupational opportunities and 
interrelated factors, but at the same time give the 
student free latitude in choosing his own vocation. 

8. Provide a “follow-up” program to determine the 
value of the counseling system in order to insure maxi- 
mum benefits for the student, the counselor, and for 
industry. 

9. Encourage an organized program of training fore- 
men in the most acceptable methods of teaching ap- 
prentices public responsibilities as well as skills. 

10. Convince the student, parent, teacher, and em- 
ployer though a special educational campaign that all 
concerned will be well compensated by increasing the 
amount and quality of vocational education. 

11. Increase through legislation or ministerial decree 
the number of hours of vocational instruction from 4 or 
6 per week to 8 or 12 hours per week during the 3-year 
training period. 

12. Send liberal numbers of receptive German offi- 
cials, teachers, leaders, and students to other countries 
to study their ideas and methods. 

13. Invite to Germany vocational educational spe- 
cialists of other countries who have special information, 
methods, techniques, and philosophies which will be 
useful in the democratic reorientation program. 

14. Place particular emphasis upon improving all 
phases of the part-time vocational schools (Berufs- 
schulen), which afford the last educational opportuni- 
ties for the great majority of students. 

The extent to which vocational and other areas of 
German education are modified will depend largely 
upon the duration and intensity of the Military Govern- 
ment program of advice, assistance, and persuasion. 





TWO LETTERS 


I am responsible to you for making the best out of 
my stay here and I want you to know that I try hard 
to get to know about home-making teaching here as 
much as I can. Since I have wonderful advisers to help 
me, I hope to be somehow successful. But to those at 
home, who are waiting for me to return, I feel respon- 
sible, too. I only hope to be able to find the right way 
wn. interpreting my experiences here to our German 
way of living, so that they may become helpful to my 
people. 

Sometimes I still think me dreaming, it seems to be 
too wonderful to be true. I enjoy each day I am al- 
lowed to stay here and I feel a deep gratitude to all 
of you, who enabled me to have the grand time here 
in Philadelphia. 

With many thanks and kindest regards I remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 
UrsuLa HErpPE. 


(Continued from page 12) 
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YMCA 
TRADE and 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 


Private Cars Are “Live Guinea-Pigs” for Auto Mechanic Students 


LTHOUGH the automobile mechanics department 

of the YMCA Trade & Technical School, New 
York City, doesn’t remotely resemble a medical labora- 
tory, Director Louis Credner has taken a few pointers 
rom the medicos in training his auto mechanics. 

While medical students dissect live frogs to find facts 
about nature, Credner’s students use “live” automobiles 
to get first-hand information about the craft of repair- 
ing cars. To make a distinction, however, it’s well to 
point out the autos are repaired in addition to serving 
as analytical subjects. 

Here’s how it works: Owners from the general public 
are invited to send their automobiles to the school for 
overhaul or repair. The owners pay for the parts, and 
the students, under strict faculty supervision, carry out 
all work. 

From time to time, the owners have been skeptical 
when they realize student-mechanics are going to delve 
into the innermost parts of their pet family car. How- 
ever, very few complaints are ever received. In fact, 
the Trade School has a folder of testimonial letters from 
satisfied patrons. And, since there is no charge for the 
work, the school has made many friends. 

“T have always felt that a student cannot receive the 
proper training by working on dummy engines or simu- 
iated cars. This seems to be the best method of pro- 
viding adequate practical experience because the stu- 
dent faces the same problems he will later face in a 
commercial shop,” Credner says. 







Tep L. Taytor 


Regarding the possibility of a garage owner claiming 
that the school is running unfair commercial com- 
petition by its “free” auto repair service, Credner states, 
“The garage owner must realize that we are trying 


‘to train employees for him and that we have to utilize 


every method. A well-trained mechanic is an asset to 
any garage.” 

On an average, there are from fifteen to twenty autos, 
under repair or overhaul, at all times in the large shop 
section of the school. The jobs range from simple 
wheel aligning and brake adjustment to complete over- 
hauls. Some cars stay in the school shop for as long as 
two months. And there are always fifty or sixty on the 
waiting list. Last year, replaced parts for the cars 
amounted to $17,500. 

Although the use of “live” automobiles in training 
mechanics is not too unusual, the YMCA institution has 
a record for adapting new teaching techniques. In fact, 
the school was one of the first in the country to offer 
courses in automobile mechanics. 

Back in 1903, when autos were cranked by hand, 
carried kerosene lamps and broke down on every fifth 
corner, the “Y” school opened its doors to the elite 
driving fraternity. At that time, with only 22,430 cars 
registered in the United States, the course was limited 
to owners and chauffeurs. It was called “Automobile 
Principles & Driving,” and a large portion of the day 
was spent in teaching people how to drive. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Basic Students Get Practical Experience in Repair Problems at the YMCA 
Trade and Technical School, New York, N. Y. 
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Advanced Students Carry Out Repairs and Overhaul on “Live” 
Automobiles 
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A 1903 Locomobile, the First Instructional Car of the YMCA Trade 
and Technical School, New York, N. Y., which was used to teach 
bankers and chorus girls as well as well as early “Sunday drivers” 
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EARLY every person who attends one of the great 

American Vocational Association conventions is 
at least mildly curious about the general characteristics 
of the program of vocational education in the state that 
is serving as host for this important annual event. The 
information provided in the following paragraphs is 
intended to whet this curiosity rather than to satisfy it. 
It is hoped that many conventionaires will find it pos- 
sible to observe the vocational school programs in New 
Jersey and in neighboring states during the period imme- 
diately preceding or following the convention. 
Trade and Industrial Education 

New Jersey is predominantly an industrial state. 
The relatively large proportion of persons enrolled in 
trade and industrial education reflects this condition. 
More than two-thirds of all enrollments in vocational 
education programs are in trade and industrial school 
classes. 

The sixteen all-day trade preparatory programs in 
New Jersey are housed in special school buildings de- 
signed and equipped for this type of training. These 
programs are not operated as departments in the gen- 
eral high schools. Four of the schools are devoted to 
trade preparatory programs for girls and women. 


grade. 


tional education in this state. 


program. 





Provisions have been made for training at the skilled I: 
trade, general industrial, and vocational-technical ( 
levels. Considerable experimentation has been carried si 
on during the past ten years in the development of voca- 
tional-technical education programs of less than college is 

The need for training at the skilled trade and general C: 
industrial levels is not neglected, but the recent growth Vv 
of vocational-technical programs in the vocational st 
schools is one of the significant developments in voca- Vv 

al 

Most of the schools in which programs of trade and 
industrial education are conducted are now known as tr 
vocational and technical high schools. This change from of 
the previous classification of “vocational school” has fi 
not required any material modification in the programs, in 
but it has contributed considerably to the prestige of the in 

M 

Some of the trade preparatory programs are con- in 
ducted in city schools under the jurisdiction of city pr 
boards of education, and some are operated as county re 
vocational schools, under the control of special county 
boards of education. County vocational schools have pr 
been in successful operation in Essex County, Middlesex m 
County, and Camden County for more than a quarter th 
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of a century. These schools are, in effect, area voca- 
tional schools, ince they are available to all residents 
within the counties. 

The all-day trade preparatory programs in New Jer- 
sey are an important part of the total pattern of trade 
and industrial education, but, in terms of total number 
of persons served, it is secondary in importance to the 
adult part-time and extension programs. Two-thirds 
of all enrollments are in-adult classes. 

Approximately 8000 bona fide apprentices, employed 
in establishments approved by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education, are enrolled in organized related 
instruction ¢lasses, under the supervision of apprentice 
coordinators in the vocational and technical high schools. 
This program has been generally accepted and supported 
by labor and management, and there is reason to believe 
that a substantial long-term program of apprentice 
training can be maintained. 

A broad program of trade extension courses is con- 
ducted in all of the vocational and technical high 
schools, and emphasis is placed on the introduction of 
short unit courses to meet the specific current needs of 
workers in the trades and industries of the state. Only 
two part-time cooperative programs have béen devel- 
oped in suburban and semi-rural districts. Child labor 
laws in this state have seriously restricted the number 
of desirable trade training opportunities for high school 
students in this type of program. 

Trade and Industrial teacher training in New Jersey 
is operated from the Vocational Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education. It is not institutionalized, as is the 
case in many states, but the cooperation of state uni- 
versities and colleges is sought and utilized. A repre- 
sentative committee of local directors and principals of 
vocational schools recommends and plans the state oper- 
ated in-service improvement courses offered each vear. 

A special state supervisor of foreman and supervisory 
training has given attention to this phase of the program 
of trade and industrial education for more than twenty- 
five years. Courses dealing with conference leadership, 
instructor training, human problems in industry, and 
industrial safety, are among the more popular offerings. 
More than 9500 different persons from supervisory ranks 
in industry have been enrolled in these classes, and ap- 
proximately 450 different industrial establishments have 
received the benefits of this service. 

The passage of state legislation requiring state ap- 
proval of private trade schools resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a state supervisor of private trade schools. Al- 
though high standards for the approval of these schools 


Upholstery Skilis Are Taught at Middlesex County Vocational 
and Technical High School, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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were developed, the number of private schools has in- 
creased steadily. It is difficult to estimate the number 
of such schools that will continue after the training 
benefits for veterans under the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill have expired. 


Agricultural Education 


Agricultural education programs are conducted in 
nineteen counties of the state. The programs are ad- 
ministered by thirty-nine boards of education, includ- 
ing thirty-three city or borough boards, two regional 
high school boards of education, and four county boards 
of education. The regular vocational agriculture pro- 
gram is offered in forty-five centers, and the institu- 
tional on-farm program for veterans in twenty-four 
centers. The groups receiving instruction in the regular 
program are pupils in high schools and vocational 
schools, out-of-school young farmers, and adult farm- 
ers. More than 2000 persons are enrolled in these 
programs. 

High school pupils living on farms participate in 
productive-enterprise projects, or farm improvement 
projects. Town boys are placed on farms under the 
direction of a good farmer for their work experience. 
During the past year the financial returns to the stu- 
dents engaged in the farm projects averaged $210.31 
per pupil. 

The number of farm shops provided for the instruc- 
tion of students in the agricultural education program 
is increasing steadily. Emphasis is given in all dis- 
tricts to farm shop instruction. 

Preemployment training of teachers of vocational 
agriculture is conducted at Rutgers University, as a 
cooperative program, with the state supervisors of agri- 
culture acting as part-time professors. In-service im- 
provement conferences are conducted by the state super- 
visors for instructors in the field of agricultural educa- 
tion. 

The New Jersey Association of the Future Farmers 
of America is an active and successful organization. 
It has contributed much to the agricultural education 
program. 


Vocational Home Economics 


This program is operated in high schools as a three 
or four year course for boys and girls who are interested 
in an intensive and extensive program preparing for 
home and family living, and for the development of 
skills and techniques in handling tools and materials 
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used in the home. Several years ago the title “Social 
Scientific Curriculum” was given to this program, and 
this title is still is use in many of the centers where the 
program is in operation. 

The first year of the curriculum deals primarily with 
the individual boy and girl. It includes personal and 
social adjustments to the school, a recognition of their 
share of responsibility in the home, the school and the 
community. The second year emphasizes an under- 
standing of human behavior. The third year centers 
around the world at work. The fourth year is geared 
to the specific needs of the potential homemaker. ' 

The vocational homemaking curriculum gives atten- 
tion to the following areas: child development; personal 
and family relationships; selection, care, construction 
and renovation of clothing; planning, preparation and 
serving of family meals; selection and purchase of hous- 
ing and home furnishings; care of the home; home 
mechanics; personal and family finances; consumer 
buying; and industrial arts. 

The industrial arts departments cooperate with this 
program by offering shop facilities and instruction cov- 
ering specific units for boys and girls. The home me- 
chanics units, in particular, utilize the industrial arts 
shops. 

The adult homemaking program is an extensive one 
in New Jersey. In addition to the adult courses con- 
ducted in the general high schools, several very success- 
ful programs are operated in the vocational schools 
where suitable facilities are available. 

Pre-service training for teachers of vocational home 
economics is offered at the New Jersey College for 
Women. In-service improvement is achieved principally 
through carefully planned conferences and institutes. 


Distributive Education 


A balanced program of distributive education is con- 
ducted in New Jersey. Fourteen cooperative courses 
are in operation in the general and vocational high 
schools, and numerous extension classes have been or- 
ganized in stores, schools, and other convenient centers. 
In the high school programs the cooperative instruction 
and work experience is limited to twelfth year students. 
In the extension program most of the instruction is given 
on a part-time basis, on employer’s time. 

The extension courses, up to this time, have stressed 
executive training, and the courses for this group have 
included conference leadership training, human rela- 
tions, and how to instruct. Currently, the emphasis is 
on training for the non-executive workers in the field of 
distribution. The more popular courses for these work- 
ers are salesmanship, speech improvement, personality 
improvement, textiles, and other specialty fields. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


A state supervisor of occupational information and 
guidance is employed in New Jersey. His activities are 
centered, primarily, in school districts where reimburs- 
able programs of vocational education are in operation. 
Guidance and placement counselors are employed in 
all of these districts to perform selection, placement, 
testing and adjustment functions. These counselors 
attend monthly state-wide meetings, for the purpose of 
developing uniform practices and exchanging informa- 
tion on current procedures, practices and policies. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the special needs of students 
in vocational programs. The responsibility of counsel- 
lors for adult, as well as secondary school guidance, is 
being emphasized. 
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Beauty Culture has its Technical Side—the Laboratory at Essex County 
Vocatienal and Technical High School for Girls, Newark, N. J. 


Industrial Arts 


The majority of the industrial arts shops in New Jer- 
sey are organized as general shops, and programs of 
diversified experiences are offered. This trend has been 
encouraged because of the expanded exploratory oppor- 
tunities that are inherent in it. The project method of 
instruction is generally used, and related instruction to 
supplement.the manipulative experiences in the shops is 
encouraged. Whenever possible, industrial arts students 
are encouraged to engage in a variety of school service 
activities utilizing their shop instruction. 

The state supervisor ef industrial arts has organized 
and conducted numerous professional improvement 
courses for industrial arts teachers in strategie centers 
throughout the state. These courses deal with such 
subjects as aluminum craft, ceramics, plastics, general 
shop procedures, and teaching techniques. Local super- 
visors of industrial arts are called together frequently 
for state-wide meetings to discuss state-wide problems 
and plans. These conferences are, in effect, in-service 
improvement courses for supervisors. 

The State Board of Education in New Jersey recently 
passed a resolution which makes it possible for students 
in high schools to receive full credit for the hours 
spent in home economics and industrial arts courses, 
if sufficient outside study and preparation is required 


General Home Economics Education 


The general objectives of general home economics 
programs are similar to those of vocational home eco- 
nomics. The principal distinction is in continuity of th 
program over a stipulated period of years, and the daily 
time requirements. Nearly one and one half millior 
dollars of state aid is provided annually for the promo- 
tion and development of general home economies pro- 
grams throughout New Jersey. 

Instruction is offered in child development, housing 
clothing, foods and nutrition, family economics, home 
management and family relations. The national em- 
phasis on family life development stimulated by the 
United States Office of Education is observed in the 
home economics instruction in this state. 

The New Jersey vocational education program i: 
under the general direction of John A. MeCarthy, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education in charge of Voca- 
tional Education. Mr. McCarthy, whose offices are at 
the State Capitol in Trenton, is a former AVA President 
(1944) and a leading vocational educator for many 
years. 
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EpwWArRD BERMAN 


Director of Vocational Education 
Bayonne, N. J. 








General Pulaski Vocational and Technical High School, Bayonne, N. J. 


VISITS TO NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


C ONVENTION delegates always like to visit schools 
while on leave to attend a convention and many 
feel that they gain a lot in seeing how others solve 
problems that are common to all of us. New Jersey will 
prove to be. of unusual interest to those who visit its 
vocational schools. 

The state of New Jersey divides itself very naturally 
into two types of activities vocationally. Northern 
New Jersey is one of the greatest industrial areas in the 
world. Southern New Jersey is entirely agricultural 
and serves as a truck farming area for New York and 
Philadelphia. Atlantic City is largely a resort city 
situated in Southern New Jersey. Atlantic City has a 
well organized Vocational School which emphasizes 
service trades and the usual type of trade and industrial 
forms of training. The visitor to Atlantie City will 
have ample opportunity to visit this school while the 
convention is in session. All the other Trade and In- 
dustrial Schools he will want to visit are located at such 
distances from the convention city as to make this type 
of visit during convention week impractical. It is 
strongly urged that those who wish to visit the schools 
in the Camden-Philadelphia area stop off at Camden or 
Philadelphia, and those who wish to visit the schools in 
the New York-Northern New Jersey area stop off at 
either Newark or New York. Such stopoff visits should 
be made on Thursday and Friday, December Ist and 
2nd, preceding the convention, or Monday and Tuesday, 
December 12th and 13th, immediately after the con- 
vention. Should you plan to make these stopoff visits, 
you are urged, if you wish to visit New York City Vo- 
cational Schools or Technical Institutes, to write to Mr. 
Morris Siegel, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Siegel will 
mail you a brochure listing all the schools in the city, 
the location of the schools, and the trades taught in 
each one. A letter to John A. McCarthy, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, 175 West State Street, 
Trenton, N. J., will result in your being sent a similar 
brochure with instructions on how to reach all of the 
New Jersey Schools. The brochure will also include a 
listing of the courses at each school with public transit 
information. 

New Jersey has gone in rather strongly for the two 
level and three level type of school. Visitors will find 
schools that have a large variety of trade preparatory 
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courses, vocational-technical courses, and often, occu- 
pational courses for those who will eventually fill lower 
level jobs in trade work. The A. Harry Moore School 
for Handicapped Children in Jersey City is a splendid 
combination of school, therapeutic institution and voca- 
tional school for all types of handicapped youth. The 
Essex County schools are good examples of modern 
vocational school planning as are the Camden County 
Schools and the Bayonne Schools. 

Visitors to the convention interested in Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, Agriculture and Distributive 
education, will also be able to make pre-convention and 
post-convention visits and can be directed to the points 
of the greatest interest to them by writing to the above- 
mentioned persons. However, there will be ample op- 
portunity for visits to schools carrying on these activi- 
ties in the immediate vicinity of Atlantic City. To aid 
visitors desiring to see these activities, an information 
desk will be maintained at the convention hall. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS VISITS 


Atlantic City—There are three general shops in the 
junior high school and one rather large general shop 
in the senior high school at Atlantie City. Shop activi- 
ties in these schools are diversified, and units of work 
in wood, art metal, plasties, and aluminum craft consti- 
tute the general shop program. There is also an inter- 
esting course in mechanical drawing conducted in the 
high school. 

Ventnor City—An excellent program in general shop 
work is carried on in grades five to eight in the Troy 
Avenue Elementary School. This school has a well- 
equipped general shop. The equipment is sufficiently 
varied to teach units of work in four or five craft areas. 
For the past three years, very successful work has been 
done in plastics and aluminum. Ventnor is about a 
fifteen-minute trolley ride from Atlantic City. 

Pleasantville—This city is about five miles from 
Atlantic City and may be reached by bus. Interesting 
courses in wood, general metal, and mechanical drawing 
are offered in the Pleasantville High School. 

Philadelphia-Camden—These two cities are separated 
by the Delaware River and are about two miles apart. 
The distance to these cities from Atlantic City is about 
40 miles. Throughout the schools in Camden, the in- 
dustrial arts program has attained a standard of im- 
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portance in the field of general education. All shop 
work is planned for student exploration. Unit shops are 
in operation in the Cramer Junior High School, Bur- 
rough’s Junior High School, and Hatch Junior High 
School. Shops are provided to teach printing, wood- 
work, electrical work, and arts and crafts. 

The two high schools, Camden High School and 
Woodrow Wilson High School, offer industrial arts 
courses more in keeping with advanced shop pro- 
cedures. The Camden High School has a very large 
machine shop with heavy duty machinery; it also has 
a good woodworking shop and a combination shop 
where electricity and auto mechanics are taught. 

Audubon, Haddon Heights, and Haddonfield are 
three residential districts which are located about three 
miles south of Camden. A great deal of thought has 
been given to the industrial arts programs in their high 
schools. These three districts may be reached by bus 
from Philadelphia or Camden. 

Audubon—Industrial arts is taught in unit shops in 
the Audubon High School; the work covers instruction 
in woodwork and metalwork. A considerable amount 
of time is devoted to craft work. 

Haddon Heights—The Haddon Heights High School 
has a large well-equipped general shop where a liberal 
industrial arts course is in operation. 

Haddonfield—An interesting general shop program 
may be observed in the Haddonfield High School. The 
usual industrial arts projects are completed in wood, 
but particular stress has been given to units of work in 
machine shop practice, sand molding, and aluminum 
casting. An excellent course is given in ceramics, and 
one can examine a large collection of plaster forms 
which have been made for slip casting. 

School Districts Close to New York City—Probably, 
some members of the American Vocational Association 
will visit New York City and will be interested in visit- 
ing schools in districts in Northern New Jersey. There 
is excellent bus and train service from New York City 
to all parts of North Jersey. 

Elizabeth—The City of Elizabeth is approximately 
eighteen miles from Times Square, New York City. 
Elizabeth is noted for its excellent junior high schools. 
The industrial arts departments of these schools have 
for their main objective a testing program for determin- 
ing aptitudes in manual activities. Industrial arts is 
taught in unit shops in all of the junior high schools in 
Elizabeth. The shop courses include instruction in 
graphic arts, woodwork, general metal, electricity, arts 
and crafts, and mechanical drawing. A very unique 
course in arts and crafts which includes jewelry design 





WILLIAM F. CONE 


Essex County Vocational and Technical High School for Boys, Newark, 
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Students Preparing Sandwiches for Lunch at the Vocational and Technical 
High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


is offered at the Battin High School for Girls in 
Elizabeth. 

Interesting industrial arts work may be observed in 
the following districts in New Jersey: Newark, Jersey 
City, Bayonne, East Orange, Kearny, and South Orange. 
These districts are near New York City and can be 
reached by underground tubes, trains and busses, all 
within an hour. 

Hackensack, Oradell and New Milford have a com- 
bination general shop and graphic arts department. 

Teaneck—There are two interesting general shops 
in the senior and junior high schools in Teaneck. Both 
schools are housed in one school plant. 

Ridgewood—The high school in Ridgewood conducts 
industrial arts classes in unit shops. Instruction is given 
in auto mechanics, mechanical drawing, wood work, and 
general metal including machine shop practice, sand 
molding, casting and aluminum craft. 

Englewood—There is a good size well-equipped gen- 
eral shop located in the Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, New Jersey. The program of work is very 
interesting because of the diversified activities avail- 
able to students. 


HOME ECONOMICS VISITS 


Home Economists coming to the American Vocational 
Association Convention in Atlantic City will have an 
opportunity for a number of worthwhile visits to observe 
Home Economies in action. 

New Jersey has quite a few centers where Adult 
Home Economies classes can be observed. In Atlantic 
City itself, a full-time Home Economist is employed 
by the Board of Education to work with the families 
who live at the Jonathan Pitnet Housing Project. There 





WILLIAM F. CONE 


Essex County Vocational and Technical High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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you will find discussion groups on problems relating 
to every day. living, discussion groups, home visits, 
classes in child care and every other phase of home 
making. 

In New Brunswick you will find an adult program 
as a parallel unit to the day school program with a 
full time Home Economist who works with the parents 
of school children. Home making and family living is 
the core of this home-school-community program. Fea- 
tures include discussion groups (both home groups and 
school groups), demonstrations, and leadership train- 
ing program. In addition there are evening classes in 
upholstery, slip-cover and drapery making, furniture 
refinishing, household repairs and home mechanics. 

The City of Newark has some fifteen centers in 
which varied and well rounded programs in Adult 
Home Economic Activities are carried on. Bayonne, 
Elizabeth, Paterson and the other larger cities have 
similar programs. 

Two state operated schools should prove of special 
interest to visitors. The Manual Training and Indus- 
trial School is a boarding school operated and managed 
by the State Board of Education. A work experience 
program is required of all pupils and operates as an 
integral part of the curriculum. All girls are enrolled 
in a basic three-year course in homemaking. This is 
followed by a “major” in foods or clothing for the last 
two years. The State Board of Education also operates 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf. In the Girls’ 
Department of this school a broad basic program of 
homemaking enrolls all girls. Following this, those 
interested may choose to major in dressmaking, com- 
mercial foods, power sewing and floriculture. 





Some of the New Jersey school districts operate Home 
Economics cottages. These may be found at the Bound 
Brook High School, the Hightstown High School, the 
Lakewood High School and the Tom’s River High 
School. 

Life Adjustment programs for girls are being carried 
on in some of the New Jersey high schools. At Bergen- 
field they are completing the fourth year of an experi- 
mental program. The coordinator serves as an advisor 
to the pupils and works with teachers in integrating 
the activities. A similar program is in operation in the 
Morristown High School. There particular emphasis 
is placed on the guidance of students and the “follow 
up” of graduates. At Bridgeton, New Jersey, there 
has been developed a new general curriculum which 
features Life Adjustment problems. Similar programs 
can be viewed at the Tom’s River High School and the 
Middlesex County Vocational School for Girls, located 
at Woodbridge. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION VISITS 


Distributive occupations in New Jersey employ the 
second largest group of people, exceeded only by the 
manufacturing industries. Nine of the New Jersey 
counties are found among the first 100 counties of the 
United States having the highest sales volume. Geo- 
graphically, it is second to no state in the Union, being 
strategically located between the two great trading 
centers of the City of New York and the City of 
Philadelphia. 

The Distributive Education program has been grow- 
ing steadily in New Jersey. It consists of 13 coopera- 
tive programs and extension programs, offered on a 


Greenhouse Floriculture Department, Camden County Vocational School 
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county-wide basis by the county vocational schools of 
Bergen, Camden, Essex and Middlesex. Middlesex 
County Vocational Schools, with headquarters at New 
Brunswick, is the only county system employing a full- 
time teacher-coordinator of Distributive Education at 
the present time. A number of interesting and worth- 
while developments have taken place in Middlesex 
County and there are others being formulated. Ex- 
tension programs are also offered in the communities 
offering cooperative programs. 

The most accessible cooperative program to visit is 
at the Atlantic City Vocational School for Girls. This 
program is adequately housed in a spacious room, 
equipped with the most modern store equipment and 
fixtures. Storage space for supplies and equipment 
which would be the envy of most teacher-coordinators, 
is strategically located in the rear of the sales labora- 
tory. 

In nearby Millville and Bridgeton are two other 
programs under the direction of capable teacher- 
coordinators. Millville has a window built in the class- 
room for use in display training and for the teaching 
of many of the essentials of color, line and design. 
Bridgeton has developed one of the most active local 
Distributive Education clubs. Their program illustrates 
what can be done through the active participation of 
the local businessmen and the school system. 





Aircraft Engine Department at the General Technical and Vocational 
High School, Paterson, N. J. 
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YMCA TRADE & TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 15) 


It wasn’t too long afterward that the school intro- 
duced the first dual-control set in driving instruction. 

As initial automobile tutors in New York City, the 
“Y” institution attracted considerable attention. Wall 
Streeters, Broadway stars and just plain Sunday driv- 
ers were put through their early paces behind the wheel 
of the school’s 1903 Locomobile. R. E. Olds visited the 
school and soon sent one of his latest makes for in- 
structional purposes. Henry Ford and the Stevens 
Duryea people did likewise. 

The growing pains are gone now and the Trade School 
can look back on more than 50,000 graduates. From a 
room in a hired garage, the school has expanded into 
2 large four-story building in Midtown Manhattan with 
approximately 20,000 square feet of floor space devoted 
entirely to automobile mechanics. On the road up, it 
absorbed the New York School for Automobile Engi- 
neers, the Warrick Auto School and the Atkinson Auto- 
mobile School. 

“Times have certainly changed since our Locomobile, 
but we’ve managed to keep pace with industry,” Cred- 
ner remarked. 

The courses offered are a far ery from those days 
when grand-dad wore a duster and wiped his goggles 
after a 2-mile spin at 15 m.p.h. It takes 450 hours for 
a student to complete his work for graduation, and he 
is taught things that grand-dad didn’t consider even in 
wildest dreams. 

In the basic course, the student devotes half of his 
time to classroom instruction and theory. The rest is 
practical work on the shop floor, tuning-up live engines, 
dismantling pumps and all moving parts. 

The second phase of the course finds students limiting 
their time and study to ignition systems. Generators, 
batteries, wiring circuits and diagrams are the subjects 
of long hours of work. Before continuing the third 
and final phase, the students are required to run manu- 
facturer’s tests on more than a dozen pieces of ignition 
equipment. 

In the last phase of instruction, the students take over 
the repair work on the aforementioned “live” auto- 
mobiles. In crews, they overhaul engines, rebuild elec- 
trical system and tackle any assigned job. According 
to the fourteen full-time instructors, this is the part of 
the course that each student takes over in real earnest 

While most of the YMCA Trade school students come 
from around New York, a number are drawn from out 
of town. They come from Detroit and Chicago as well 
as Kankakee. Even China has contributed students 
to the Gotham school. The most distinguished was Dr. 
Hollington Tong, director of information for the Na- 
tionalist government and a former member of Kai- 
Shek’s cabinet. With two sons entering the business 
in Shanghai, Dr. Tong wanted to know more about 
automobiles and what made them run. American resi- 
dents in Shanghai were amazed to find the school’s ad- 
vertising running in their daily paper. 

Three-hundred and sixty-four students are now 
training as aute mechanics and several classes are filled 
until early 1950. Under normal operation, in both day 
and evening classes, the Trade School graduates ap- 
proximately 1,200 mechanics a year. 

Director Credner looks at a rosy future. “As long as 
we can meet the demands of the industry, then I will be 
happy. I am confident that the need for good aut 
mechanies will exist for many years.” 
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New York City 
School Visits 

The New York City Vocational High Schools 
have made plans in cooperation with the AVA 
Atlantic City Convention Committee on School 
Visits to enable visiting vocational educators to 
spend some time in vocational and technical high 
schools in which they may be interested. In ad- 
dition to general vocational schools, New York 
City also has specialized schools in the following 
fields: automotive, aviation, commercial educa- 
tion, electrical, food trades, industrial arts, ma- 
chine and metal, maritime, needle trades, per- 
forming art, and printing. In several instances 
there are new buildings which embody the latest 
principles of vocational school construction. Pro- 
vision will be made for the guidance of visitors in 
the selection of the schools to be seen, as well as 
in the inspection of the work accomplished. 

Questions relating to school visits in New York 
City may be directed to Morris E. Siegel, As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of Vocational 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or to Assistant Superintendent Edward Berman, 
Bayonne, N. J., Public Schools, who is the chair- 
man of the AVA Atlantic City Convention Com- 
mittee on School Visits. 

Superintendent Berman is preparing a circular 
giving information about the schools not only in 
New York City but in the entire metropolitan 
area. Those who intend to visit such schools 
should make it clear what schools they wish to 
visit in order that provision can be made in ad- 
vance for the number of persons who will visit 
specific schools. 
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Charmingly furnished rooms— 

All with outside exposure— 

Every room has private bath— 

Fresh and sea water—tub and shower 
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New and Important 


Vocational Books 




















Architectural Drawing for the 
Building Trades 
Kenney and McGrail. A new, basic textbook for beginners, 


offering a step-by-step approach. Presents basic essentials 
and detailing before plans and elevations. $3.00. 


Mechanical Drawing= 
Fifth Edition 


French and Svensen. Thoroughly revised by Carl L. Svensen, 
one of the original authors. New chapters on aircraft draw- 
ing, welding drawing, and production illustration. Correlated 
Mechanical Drawing Text-Films available. $2.80. 


Workbook in Mechanical 
Drawing 
Coover. Geared to the actual needs and interests of begin- 
ners in mechanical drawing. Projects and problems ef 


everyday interest and usefulness take the place of exercises 


and engineering drawing problems. Visual Aids List. $1.48. 


Carpentry for the Building 
Trades 


Lair. Emphasizes tools and methods needed for the con- 
struction of small residences and frame houses. Presents all 
branches of house-building carpentry. Offers an easy-to- 
grasp, how-to-do-it approach. $2.40. 


Carpentry Mathematics= 
New Second Edition 


Wilson and Rogers. New illustrations show modern con- 
struction methods. Improved clearness and modernization 


in language and presentation. Contains answer key. $2.20. 


Basie Electrical Principles 


Suffern. Presents basic principles as simply as possible, lay- 
ing the foundation for further training in specific electrical 


trades. $3.20. 


Write for Vocational Catalogue 








McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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SEARS AGRICULTURAL TOUR 
AT ATLANTIC CITY--- 


H. O. Sampson 


Chairman Agricultural Trip Committee 


HE General Planning Committee for this year’s 

AVA Convention decided that New Jersey, as host 
state, would continue the custom of arranging an agri- 
cultural trip during the Convention. Accordingly, Di- 
rector John A. McCarthy appointed an agricultural 
trip committee and that committee has functioned in 
providing a worth-while trip to observe agricultural 
enterprises not too far distant from Atlantic City. 

The first consideration of the committee was finances, 
and again following custom, Mr. A. L. Jones, Eastern 
Representative of the Sears Roebuck Foundation was 
contacted and the matter discussed with him. Mr. Jones 
proved to be very cooperative and arranged for the 
Foundation to take care of the necessary expenses, in- 
cluding transportation costs and a luncheon. 

The Seabrook Farms near Bridgeton and a 12-acre 
holly plantation near Millville will be visited by the 
group. The travel distance is approximately 100 miles. 

Seabrook Farms is an exceedingly large farming and 
food processing establishment. The whole enterprise 
embraces four operating companies: Seabrook Farms 
Company, which produces crops from 19,000 acres of 
land; Deerfield Packing Corporation, with plants 
processing some 65 million pounds of frozen foods and 
10 million pounds of canned food annually ; Cumberland 
Warehouse Corporation, that has storage space for 50 
million pounds of produce kept at a temperature of 10 
degrees below zero; and Cumberland Auto and Truck 
Company, a concern in itself, that operates some 500 
trucks and other motor vehicles. 

At the Farms about 13% of the nation’s frozen food 
is processed annually. It is the largest quick frozen 
food plant in the country. The operations start with 
the selection of the seed and continue through the 
preparation of the soil, planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting, and then processing the produce and trucking 
it to market. The farming operations are handled by 
eight operating units, each with planting schedules, 





Holly Plantation of Mr. Clarence Wolf near Millville, New Jersey 
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Airplane View of Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FROZEN FOODS AND HOLLY 


labor force, shops and machinery. More than two mil- 
lion pounds of seed are used annually. Four planes are 
kept busy during the cropping season, spreading sprays 
and dusts. There is a soil conservation department and 
a well-equipped laboratory where soil samples from the 
fields are analyzed. 

In addition to the crops produced on its own acres, 
The Seabrook Farms Company contracts with nearby 
farmers for products from some 2000 acres. These prod- 
ucts and others purchased in the open market are all 
processed by the Deerfield Packing plant. 

Adjacent to the Farms and packing plant is Seabrook 
Village made up of 850 dwelling units that have been 
erected for the workers. The village has its own water 
supply, sewage system, fire and police protection. A 
feature of the village i is a child-care center, maintained 
for the day-time care of children of working mothers. 
Also, there is a community house for dances, movies, 
indoors athletics and reading. A permanent labor force 
of about 1500 persons is employed by the Seabrook 
Company with the total often reaching as high as 5000 
during peak seasons. 

The group from the AVA Convention will be shown 
about the Farms and taken through the processing 
plants, which naturally during the first week in Decem- 
ber will not be in full operation. Personnel of the 
Farms will explain the various operations and, as a 
somewhat unique feature, a luncheon will be served 
that will consist chiefly of frozen-food products. 

The visit of the group to the holly plantation near 
Millville will be an important feature of the trip. Holly, 
the first week in December, if the season has been right, 
should be in full berry. The plantation is owned by 
Mr. Clarence Wolf, President of the New Jersey Silica 
Sand Company, and consists of approximately 2800 
trees ranging from ten to twenty feet in height. Ameri- 
can, English, Chinese and Japanese varieties of holly 
are included among the plantings. The holly is cut at 
the Christmas season and given to customers of the 
New Jersey Silica and Sand Company. Last year about 
1200 large boxes were sent to customers during the 
holiday season. 

One of the problems of the committee is to know 
how much bus space will be needed. To aid those in 
charge of arrangements, Mr. Jones will provide tickets 
for the trip that will be distributed by his secretary 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Four G-E 72-terminal motors 
are used in the laboratory at 
the University of Colorado. 


Leads from the 36 stator 
coils, brought out to 72 
terminals, make possible 
10 types of coil connec- 
tions. The terminal board 
also shows the number 
and spacing of rotor bars. 









10 MOTORS 


to help you teach induction-motor design and connection | 


Wir the General Electric 72-terminal 
motor, your students can actually wire an 
induction motor for 10 different combina- 
tions of phase, voltage, and number of 
poles. This special educational motor is 
designed to help you teach winding de- 
sign and coil connection. 

Constructed for use as a motor as well 
as for winding instruction, the unit is rated 
at two hp, 1800 rpm when connected for 
220-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase operation: 
Net educational price, complete and 
assembled, with color-coded intercon- 


necting leads, is $207. For more information, 
write Apparatus Department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 








TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Organization and administration of guidance and per- 
sonnel programs. 


Operational Procedures (Professionalization) : 


Methods, techniques of counseling. 

Social case work. 

Field work in guidance—internship. 

Methods of group guidance. 

Principles, techniques of educational and vocational 
guidance. 

Home room programs. 

Practice teaching in subject-matter fields. 

Procedures, practices in placement; follow up. 

Job analysis. 


Tools Essential to the Training Process: 


Educational statistics. 
Methods and instruments of educational research. 
Techniques in collection and organization of data. 


Such a program as herein presented could be initiated 
on the undergraduate level and continued in the grad- 
uate field. Broad in content, it could be administered 
in such a way that it would be flexible. Based on the 
needs, interests, and abilities of each personnel worker, 
it also maintains a central core of required information 
throughout. Provision for areas of specialization within 
the framework of the items would lend emphasis to the 
training wherever and whenever needed. 





FROZEN FOODS AND HOLLY 
(Continued from page 26) 


at the registration desk. Mr. Jones will also have a 
room at the agricultural headquarters hotel where agri- 
cultural education folks may get together for talk 
sessions. 

The trip is scheduled for Thursday, December 8th. 
Busses will leave the Convention Hall at 11:00 A.M. 
and return by 5:30 P.M. in time for the AVA Banquet. 
Previous to 11:00 A.M., the agricultural group will 
visit the educational and commercial exhibits in the 
Convention Hall. 





Working Together in the Homemaking Department in Preparation for 
Working Together in the Home, Bridgeton, N. J., High School 
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MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 


for a convention stay December 5-10 combin- 
ing business, pleasure and economy. All 
rooms twin-beds and baths, solarium, spa- 
cious lobbies, delicious food. Headquarters 
for American Association of Technical High 
Schools and Institutes. Located one block from 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


THE SEASIDE HOTEL 


Pennsylvania Ave. and Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Edward J. McNellis, Manager 














MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY! 
Official Cooperating Hotels for 


THE A. V. A. CONVENTION 


e JEFFERSON 
e MONTICELLO 


e BOSCOBEL 


Ez "<< e 





HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Reasonable Rates e New Convention Hall 


PRIVATE ROOMS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR MEETINGS 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS OR DINNERS 


Hotels are centrally located—just a five minute walk from 
Convention Hall 


Fetrer Famity Hoters @ ATLANTIC Crty,N. J. 














NEW MINNESOTA LEGISLATION 


The 1949 Minnesota State Legislature enacted into 
law the proposals advocated by the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Association for new and revised provisions and 
laws. This legislative action is significant because of 
the additional recognition of the accepted values of vo- 
‘ational instruction in the total educational program of 
the state. 

The new measures supporting and extending voca- 
tional education are summarized as follows: 


Chapter 732 H.F.700—This law amends the present 
state aid law by making the following changes (re- 
lating to vocational education): 


A. Authorizes students in area vocational techni- 
cal schools to be counted for aid. (In area voca- 
tional technical schools 114 pupil units.) 

B. Any person of school age residing in a school 
district in which no classified secondary school or 
area vocational technical school is maintained is 
entitled to attend such school outside his district 
under standards established by the State Board of 
Education. 

C. Authorizes transportation for pupils attend- 
ing an area vocational technical school in another 
district, when authorized by the board of resident 
district, at non-resident high school pupil rate. 
($47.50 per non-resident high school pupil for the 
biennium beginning July 1, 1949, only.) 

D. Includes definition of vocational and area vo- 
cational technical schoels. (Lists a vocational 
school as a separate classification under secondary 
schools.) 


Chapter 713 S.F. 855—Amending Minnesota Stat- 
utes 1945 Section 128.31—This law is amended to pro- 
vide the State Board of Education with the authority 
to employ itinerant vocational teachers and to pro- 
vide this service and pay the salaries and necessary 
travel expenses from authorized federal and state vo- 
-ational education funds under such rules as it may 
adopt when local school districts desire but cannot 
provide vocational instruction for the related training 
required by apprentices and other learners in the 
trade, industrial and distributive fields. 


Chapter 675 S.F. 1633—This law creates a com- 
mission on vocational education and higher education 
The purpose of the commission is to study voecationa! 
education and higher education and report the find- 
ings and recommendations to the Commissioner of 
Education who will make a report to the Legislature. 
The commission consists of sixteen members, twi 
members appointed by the Committee on Committees 
in the Senate and two members appointed by th: 
Speaker of the House, and the remaining members 
by the State Commissioner of Education. The com- 
mission shall include representatives of the various 
organizations in Minnesota that will give fair repre- 
sentation for the study and guidance of the problem 
All commission members shall serve without com- 
pensation. Provision for financing the commissio! 
has been made in the appropriation act. 


The confidence in vocational educators and the ac- 
ceptance of the program and new needs by the legisla 
tors, as evidenced in these new laws, leave us witl 
greater responsibilities for improving and extending th: 
services to all of the youth and adults choosing thi 
training.—Report of 1949 MVA Legislative Committee 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 














@ “Better Citizenship—Exploring the 
Common Needs of QOhio’s Youth and 
Adults”—was the timely and stimulating 
theme for the annual Ohio Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention which was held on Sep- 
tember 28rd and 24th. 


Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Ohio State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, presented 
‘The Directors Annual Report to the Ohio 
Vocational Association,” at the opening 
session. Dr. R. W. Gregory, Assistant 
‘ommissioner for Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., was the principal speaker and toast- 
naster at the annual banquet. 


ATLAN T 


KENNETH W. BAKER 
General Manager 


Members of the planning committee for 
he affair were as follows: Helen Mettler, 
Coordinator, Home Economics, Worthing- 
ton High School; John Matia, Instructor, ~ 
[Trades and Industries, Cleveland Trade 
School; Ralph Woodin, Instructor, Agri- -——_ 
-ulture, Ohio State University; and Gen- 


eral Chairman William B. Logan, Dis- TO 


CONVENTION 


tributive Education, Ohio State University. 


Ohio Vocational Association 1949 officers 
are: Mabel J. Scott, Home Economics 
Department, Waverly High School, Wav- 
erly, President; Margaret Spicer, Co- 
rdinator, Distributive Education, Spring- 
field, Vice President; and George L. 
Brandon, Consultant Public Service Train- 
ing, Ohio State University, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 








* * * 
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EUROPEAN PLANS 





@® While in Washington, D. C., recently 
attending a meeting of the Future Farmers of 
America Board of Trustees, Doyle Conner, 
National President, was honored at 
luncheon sponsored by Senator Claude 
Pepper, and attended by Vice President 
Alben Barkley and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles Brannan, together with other 
Senators and Executives of the FFA, in- 
cluding H. W. Wood, Florida State FFA 
Adviser, and Erwin Martin of Indiana, im- 
mediate FFA past president. Senator 
Pepper interviewed Doyle Conner and 
other FFA officers on his weekly radio 
broadcast and praised the Future Farmers 
of America organization highly. ment. 


Connecticut Legislation for 


The Connecticut Legislature has passed 
and Governor Bowles has approved a bill 
appropriating seven million dollars for 
building five new  vocational-technical 
schools in the state of Connecticut. This 
amount will be apportioned among schools 
at Bridgeport, Danbury, New Haven, Tor- 
rington, and Waterbury, and will be used 





Alpha lota Chapter, Epsilon Pi Tau, Louisiana State University 


Alpha lota Chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau, national honorary professional fraternity for industrial 
arts and vocati trial education, was installed at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, on April 8, 1949, by Dr. W. E. Warner, National President of the Fraternity. He was 
essisted by Dr. J. R. Ludington, Specialist in Industrial Arts, U. S. Office of Education; H. O. 
Thomas, Lovisiana State Supervisor of Industrial Arts; and L. L. Waite, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Caddo Parish School Board, Shreveport, Louisiana. R. E. Stucki, Lovisiana State University 
Instructor of Industrial Education, will be faculty trustee for the chapter which has 31 members. 

Student officers are as follows: Russell Williams, President; Charles Gremillion, Vice President, 
and William Mangus, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Vocational Education \ 


for buildings, improvements, and —_/ 





T & | Teacher-Trainers Meet at 
Purdue 


Teacher trainers of trade and industrial 
education from 7 midwestern states met at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, on 
May 2,3, and 4. Representing 13 colleges 
and universities, as well as the U. S. Office 
of Education, the members of this confer- 
ence discussed various activities of teacher- 
trainers in this area, methods and tech- 
niques for carrying out their programs, and 
the training of prospective teachers. Wil- 
lard B. Hill, Purdue University, served as 
chairman of the steering committee which 
planned this event. Committee members 
included H. W. Paine, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Ed Claude, Illinois State Board of 
Education ; Harry C. Thayer, Wisconsin 
State Board of Educ ation; Thomas Han- 
kins, University of Kentucky ; and Thomas 
Diamond, University of Michigan. 








Madison 


at Illinois Avenue 
Atlantic City 


An Official 
Co-operating Hotel 
For the A.V.A. Convention 
in December 


Convenient to Headquarters 
Ownership- Management 


JOHN R. HOLLINGER 
Long Active in Educational Field 
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© Dr. William J. Micheels of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, -University 
of Minnesota, left the United States on 
September 13th for Germany where he 
will serve as visiting expert on the training 
of demonstration school staff project in 
Baveria. Dr. Micheels expects to return 
to this country in January, 1950. 

* * * 


@ While attending the Washington 
State Vocational Association meeting in 
Seattle, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Dennis spent 
a Sunday afternoon with Dr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Johnson at the Johnson home on the 
wooded shores of Puget Sound near Brem- 
erton. Dr. and Mrs. Johnson, in good 
health and excellent spirits, attended a 
luncheon meeting of the Washington Vo- 
cational Association. At another luncheon 
meeting which was sponsored and attended 
by the women members of the Washington 
State Vocational Association, Mrs. L. H. 
Dennis spoke on the accomplishments of 
girls and women in vocational education. 
Mrs. Dennis was introduced by Mrs. Nell 
C. Kantner, Washington State Supervisor 
of Home Economics. 

+ * * 


Ramon t. Charles has been appointed 
Supervisor of Guidance Services by the 
Kansas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. He succeeds Mariin Schrader who 
resigned from this position last April. Mr. 
Schrader is now with the California Test 
Bureau. 











As One of the Group 
of Selected Hotels 
For the A.V.A. Convention 
in December 


We Welcome Your 
Patronage and Early 
Reservations 


AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
PLAN DINING ROOMS 


HOTEL 


DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 
On the Boardwalk at the Ocean's edge. 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 


Telephone Atlantic City 4-8111 





















































The late Floyd Potter, Superintendent of Schools 
at Atlantic City 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LOSES A 
FRIEND 


Floyd A. Potter, 
Schools in Atlantic City, 
early in June. Born in Cortland, New 
York, on July 25, 1896, Mr. Potter attended 
high school there and graduated from 
Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois, and 
the Cortland, New York, State Normal 
ScLool. He later obtained graduate de- 
grees at Rutgers University. Mr. Potter 
went to Atlantic City as Principal of 
Brighton Avenue School in 1922, later serv- 
ing as Principal of the Massachusetts Ave- 
nue School. In 1936 he became Director 
of Elementary Schools, leaving this post 
in 1941 to serve as Superintendent of At- 
lantic County schools. In 1945 he returned 
to Atlantic City as Superintendent of 
Schools. - 

Mr. Potter’s contributions to education 
were recognized in many ways. The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association pre- 
sented him with their highest award, a 
gold key, in 1939. He was named Citizen 
of 1948 by the Boardwalk Lodge, B’nai 
B'rith. As past president of the Atlantic 
Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, he 
was active in that organization and served 
for a time as Scout Commissioner. He 
was for many years prominent in the ac- 
tivities of the New Jersey Education 
Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Atlantic City Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the American Vocational As- 
sociation. He was a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Superintendent of 
New Jersey, died 


* * * 


C. R. Wilkey, Arkansas State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, has been elected 
President of the Southern Association* of 
Agricultural Engineers and Agricultural 
Education Workers. The Association is 
concerned with the development and dis- 
semination of teaching materials and meth- 
ods in agricultural engineering. 








A Concise Encyclopedia of 


WORLD TIMBERS 
By F. H. TITMUSS 
USEFUL WORK of reference for 
all users of timber, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of nearly 200 dif- 
ferent timbers, with microscopic iden- 
tifications of the woods in more com- 





mon use. 


PPTTTITITITTIIITTTTTTTTT TTT eer Tree 
= PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers, Dept. 400 
: 15 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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JOHN L. 
FEIRER’S 


TEXTBOOK. 
judge. 









INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


WOODWORKING 


The Ist NEW Basic Wood- 
working Text in 20 Years 


AMINE THIS “SELF-DISCOVERY” 


Act as your own 


So simply arranged — so clearly 

illustrated — so far 
ahead of all previous works for the 
industrial the 
and students themselves 
should prove to be its best “sales- 


men”! 


written and 


arts curriculum — 
instructors 


HANDWORK ¢ MACHINE APPLI- 
CATIONS *« PROJECT PLANS « 
COPYRIGHTED “PREVIEW” SYS. 
TEM FOR CONTINUOUS CROSS. 
CHECKING OF ALL HAND 
PROCESSES 


Approx. 288 pages, 614 x 914; printed 
by letterpress on the finest halftone 
paper; more than 450 illustrations- 
all processes, tools, machines, and 
finished projects shown in “nature- 
perfect” demonstration photographs! 
Ready this fall—get yourself a spot 
up front in the waiting line by mail- 
“special-service” 
today! Remember—-a new 
woodworking text is the “GONE 
WITH THE WIND” of the industria! 


arts publishing industry! 


ing in the coupon 


below 


——— — — — — — — 
THE MANUAL i PRESS i 
319 Duroc Buildin | 
Peoria, Ilinois ; 
Please send, when available, a copy of IN- : 
DUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING on 30- ' 
day approval with view to adoption. ! 

] 

' 
Name --- — RL PAR, 
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Books and Bulletins 











DISTRIBUTIVE 


Merchandise Information for 
Selling, by Harry Q. Packer and Louise 
S. Hitchcock. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1949. 
310 pages, $2.16. Illustrated. 

This text provides detailed information 
on thirty major lines of merchandise. Film 
references are listed at the end of each 
chapter; topics range from women’s coats 
ind suits to fresh produce. 


REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped, pub- 
lished by the National Council on Re- 
habilitation. The Livingston Press, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1949. 
Two volumes, 1000 pages, $10.00. 
Financed by a grant from the W. K. 

Kellogg Foundation, here is a 5,000 entry 
bibliography of all pertinent information 
which was published on rehabilitation of 
the handicapped from 1940 through 1946. 
Planned to answer the need for a cen- 
tralized reference guide, these volumes are 
the result of field investigation in 38 gov- 
ernment bureaus as well as a great num- 
ber of public and private agencies. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically, particularly by au- 
thor, each entry includes title, source and 
date ; shows by convenient symbols the 
specific problem or group of problems 
with which it is concerned; and sum- 
marizes in a few lines the salient contents 
of each paper. 


—GENERAL 
PRINTING 


Cleeton & Pitkin. 
By One of the fin- 
est texts for be- 
ginners ever published. 
Many illustrations. Im- 
portant facts about pa- 
per, ink, type metals, 
spacing, proof slurs, 
= marking proof, correc- 
tions, over-runs, mi- 
crometer gauge, miter- 
ing machine, lock-up, 
eliminating spotting- 
uP, guides, wash-up, rollers, makeready, 
con | layouts, early 
printing, ‘presses, history, plate making 
and many other valuable topics. 
Rated a superior text. $1.60. Order today. 


Successful 











General Plastics . . . 


By Raymond Cherry. Revised 1948. 
Tells how to work plastic with hand and 
power tools, how to do internal carving 
and dyeing. 49 projects. $1.50. 


LEATHERCRAFT, TECHNIQUES & DESIGNS 


By John W. Dean. An advanced manual 
of leather work. Five major sections: 
Leathers and oe Tools; Processes; 
Designs; Projects. $5.00 


General Rechiindion a 


By Chris Gr El y_ instruc- 
tion in hand bookbinding. $1.00 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Market and Center Streets 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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Power Capacitors, by Ralph E. Marbury. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 

42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y., 1949. 

205 pages, $3.50. Illustrated. 

Devoted to the use of capacitors on 
power circuits, this book launches a 
complete and thorough discussion of the 
methods to be used to determine the kind 
and number of capacitors needed to cor- 
rect a given condition, be that voltage or 
low power factor, or a combination of the 
two. 





“OLIVER”... 1940 


SINGLE SPINDLE 


BORER 


Ideal for school shops. Handles 
wide range of boring opera- 
tions. Bores holes up to 34” 
diameter in hardwood, to 11/2” 
diameter in softwood. Table 
has 22” vertical adjustment. 
Ball bearing motor-on-arbor 
spindle. Compact, sturdy de- 
sign. Well safeguarded. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 194B 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








AVY 
LITTLE 
GIANT 


Widely preferred for 
PRINTING instruction 





Over sixty modern schools already have installed 


this modern, low-cost cylinder press in their print- 


ing departments, and their number is being added 


to constantly. Safest to operate, simple enough for 
the novice to handle easily, the ATF Little Giant is 
capable of the finest automatic cylinder-press qual- 
ity, printing on any kind of paper from onionskin to 


Detailed 
this and other ATF equip- 


information on 


ment for printing depart- 
ments, as well as complete 
cooperation in layout and 
planning, is freely offered. 





4-ply card. Easy to make ready, quick on get-away. 
Accessible bed facilitates press changes. A practical, 
versatile press, taking a 12”x18” sheet but requiring 
only 20 sq. ft. floor space, that students will meet 
in shops rom Const to Coast. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ATLANTIC CITY AVA CONVENTION 
DECEMBER 6 - 10, 1949 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 





HEADQUARTERS HOTELS: 


For State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee and Agri- 
cultural Education—Hotel Traymore 

For Home Economics Education—Hotel Dennis 

For Industrial, Industrial Arts, Distributive Education, Office Training, 
Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabilitation—Hotel Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


HOUSING SECRETARY 
16 Central Pier 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











Please reserve the following accommodations: 


First Choice, DR cc ctacsbeewasotiwrims ose weake snes Se EE. os bn Sins wsieseudwae nue Ow eeew ened 
I NE ob bak rdnasdesedornaubaskeeaaases Fifth Choice, DE. Un nncse ca beueabvek mee eteceeeenn 
eee eee eer I a can wee nn Saaheas aad enamaen 
nantes Room(s) and Parlor for .......... persons, Rate $.......... 
ieiepeneee Combination (2 rooms with 1 bath) for .......... persoms, Rate $.......... to $.......... per room. 
nae ekmkaee Room(s) without bath for .......... persons, Rate $.......... to $.......... per room. 
edaseaa ete Room(s) with bath for .......... persons, Rate $.......... to $.......... per room. 
Re Be CG CERO) osc s cies ccccdcisscceccssccesees Tt PD ss wakdaasaie A haed aman omagee.wd eae 
PM; 
MEE 165 enietscadnceccseeneenen Ee iacdissw heads US ubacne ea ee ran we GI siveakuseeueskadecenan 2. rere 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. 








OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 





SINGLE DOUBLE 
HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area A: (per room) (per room) 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Without bath $4.00 $6.00 
With bath $6.00 to $9.00 $8.00 to $16.00 
ei a aS oi ahem Wid ea he Wd Awe ane ORe With bath $7.00 to $10.00 $10.00 to $18.00 
COOPERATING HOTELS—Area A: 
Ln nach sad eh oun oe sieeaeeeemeaaaee Without bath $4.00 $6.00 
With bath $5.00 to $9.00 $7.00 to $12.00 
DON ca ckinndcesnnsh cr0n binne e600 940sceceuceweeen With bath $5.00 and up $7.00 and up 
ck naa abe ak Ghbvadmabak eek Skee we eeaN aoe With bath $7.00 to $10.00 
OT OE eT rene eT ey ae ey With bath $7.00 to $12.00 
I chai gh acelin l e lec ti 2i Give di ca ee With bath $4.50 to $5.00 $8.00 to $14.00 
HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area B and C: 
NN capi caunencencdes Kane Heresen tent pans caine aviene ease With bath $6.00 to $14.00 $8.00 to $18.00 
icc ARSE REARS CARRERE Rede ewed ee elekel Without bath $4.00 to $5.00 $6.00 to $7.00 
With bath $6.00 to $7.00 $9.00 to $14.00 
COOPERATING HOTELS—Area B and C: 
I Siar kda ncaa een ae weet atat-eewesaneekee.ccer Without bath $2.50 $4.00 
With bath $4.00 $5.50 to $6.00 
Ee ee ee ee eS eee With bath $7.00 to $9.00 
ER ont ale eaade Gee chiddddahateeaweeneeeeea Without bath $3.50 $6.00 
With bath $5.50 $7.50 to $8.00 
D0 bind detikginidawueteenbanesenesrkaadawiseawna With bath $4.50 to $6.00 $7.00 to $8.00 
cinch Cac sa cine neh esgase tee sesbedsaeeened With bath $4.50 to $6.00 $7.00 to $10.00 
Es aidbinkstdakenstenichoesscveoageeneaces Without bath $2.50 $4.00 
With bath $4.00 $5.50 to $6.00 


* All rates given are European Plan. 
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“The yoan thal gat ous — 


ONG AGO, he'd planned the year, the day, the hour of 
his retirement. 




























But now, a year beyond that date, his desk is still open 
... the weekday trout still in the brook. 

What happened? Unexpected expenses . . . Nickie start- 
ing college . . . the last of Mom’s hospital bills. He never 
really figured it out. But the happy day he planned was 
no longer in sight. 


A lot of years are getting away from a lot of people... 
because they don’t have a plan which helps them save 
money regularly. But there are people—millions in the 
country—who are making the most of the years, by invest- 
ment in United States Savings Bonds. 

It's an easy, automatic way of insuring a financial 
future, thanks to two simple, automatic plans: 


1. The Payroll Savings Plan, at the firm where you 
are employed. You get a bond just as often as you like. 





2. if not on a payroll, you can get a bond every 
month, through the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Don’t let another year—another moment—escape you. 
Sign up today. 


Guilematic, saving, is sure saving— 
LS. Sea Bod 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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All Aboar d The A.V.A. Special Convention Train 

































UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Not a Government Agency) 


STERLING 5420 


807 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 






via New York City 


To the A.V.A. Convention in 
ATLANTIC CITY 









DECEMBER 6th to DECEMBER 10th 


It’s not too early to make plans NOW! 


@ LET'S GET TOGETHER... @ COPACABANA — DINNER, 
wate DANCING, SHOWS... 
@ MEET OLD FRIENDS . . . @ RADIO CITY MUSIC 
@ MAKE NEW FRIENDS... HALL... 
@ TELEVISION & RADIO NET- 
@ EXCHANGE IDEAS ... WORK BROADCASTS ... 
@ 3 DAYS IN NEW YORK @ OBSERVE ACTIVE VOCA- 
CITY... TIONAL SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY... 
@ TICKETS TO BROADWAY'S @ DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 


SMASH HIT SHOWS... SHOPPING IN NEW YORK 


CITY'S FINEST STORES ... 


Please send detailed folder describing the interesting 
Cenvention Special Tour. 


NAME 





STREET 


CITY 


Address all inquiries to: 
N. SIDNEY NYHUS, Manager, A.V.A. Convention Special 





